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At a Glance 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN JANUARY—The 
value of construction put in place in January 1960 
was estimated at $3.7 billion, a drop of 8 percent 
from the December 1959 level, but approximating 
the January 1959 total. Ona seasonally adjusted 
annual basis January 1960 construction was at a 
rate of almost $55 billion, about 5 percent higher 
than in preceding months, reflecting in part the 
overcoming of slowdowns probably caused by the 
steel strike during the 4th quarter of 1959. Every 
type of private construction held steady or showed 
a gain in January 1960 over January 1959, except 
for new dwelling unit expenditures, which were 
down 3 percent. Private construction expenditures 
were up 6 percent for this period, but publicly 
owned construction was down by 12 percent; more 
than half of this decline was due to a 20-percent 
drop in the highway category. 


HOUSING STARTS IN 1959--Total public and pri- 
vate nonfarm housing starts in 1959, at 1,377,000 
dwelling units, were 14 percent above the number 
started in 1958 and almost equal to the record of 
1;396,000 in 1950. The more than 82,000 private 
housing starts in December 1959 brought about 
the second successive monthly rise in 1959 in the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate following a low 
point of 1,180,000 in October. The new rate, 1,310,- 
000 units, was 100,000 more than that of the pre- 
vious month and was an unexpected increase in 
view of the current tight money situation. Further 
tapering-off in the Capehart “military housing pro- 
gram” caused public housing starts to drop to 600 
in December. 


HOUSING VACANCY RATES FOURTH QUARTER 
1959-- Vacant dwelling units stood at 3.0 percent of 
total dwelling units available for occupancy in the 
fourth quarter of 1959, unchanged from the previ- 
ous quarter and slightly up from the 2.9 percent of 
the corresponding quarter of 1958. Both units for 
rent, at 2.4 percent, and those for sale, at 0.6 per- 
cent, were unchanged. Vacant dwelling units held 
off the market, at 2.3 percent, also remained steady. 

Among the four geographic regions, the North 
Central registered an increase in vacancies, the 
South and West showed decreases, and the North- 
east showed no change. 


NONFARM MORTGAGE RECORDINGS IN NO- 
VEMBER-—Mortgage recordings of $2.4 billion in 
November 1959, continuing downward from theall- 
time high of $3.1 billion reached in July, dropped 
13 percent from October. Despite recent declines, 
the 1l-month total in 1959 was still 20 percent 
ahead of the comparable 1958 figure. This in- 
crease resulted from rises in number of record- 
ings as well as in average amount. 
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The number of recordings in November 1959 fell 
12 percent from October and the average dollar 
amount per mortgage recorded showed no signifi- 
cant change. 


BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY IN NOVEMBER- 
Building permit valuation at $1.4 billion in Novem- 
ber 1959 was down 21 percent from the previous 
month and 5 percent from that of November 1958, 
During the later months of 1959 all categories of 
building were characterized by lessening activity. 
However, because of high levels of activity in early 
1959, total value of building permits for the first 
1l months was up 12 percent above the similar 
period of 1958. This gain resulted from a 16-per- 
cent increase in permit valuations for private build- 
ings, somewhat offset by a decline in publicly owned 
buildings. Principal contributors to the gain inthe 
private category during the January-November pe- 
riod were new dwelling units, stores and other 
mercantile buildings, and industrial buildings. 

New dwelling units valued at $773.5 million in 
November 1959 showed a decrease of 25 percent 
from October 1959 and 14 percent from November 
1958. Nevertheless, the 1l-month total for 1959 
was 17 percent ahead of the corresponding months 
of 1958. 


FHA-VA ACTIVITY IN 1959~Although FHA mort- 
gages insured increased by 23 percent and VA loans 
closed by 55 percent over the 1958 levels, FHA 
loan applications and VA appraisal requests showed 
only minor changes. Applications and appraisal 
requests were very high in the early months of 
1959, but activity slowed later inthe year. Decem- 
ber 1959 loan applications recovered from an unu- 
sually low November level, rising by 26 percent. 
The number of FHA mortgages insured rose sharp- 
ly despite an 18,000-unit decline in Capehart “mil- 
itary” housing. 

The number of private dwelling units started in 
1959 under FHA inspection was up 12 percent over 
1958, starts under VA inspection were up 7 per- 
cent. The percent of total private starts under 
FHA or VA inspection in 1959 was 33 percent, 
about the same as in 1958. 


PUBLIC CONTRACT AWARDS IN NOVEMBER- 
Contract awards for publicly owned construction 
in November 1959 dropped by about 7 percent from 
October 1959, but the dollar volume of 818 mil- 
lion was almost the same as in November 1958. 
The total for the first 11 months was 15 percent 
lower in 1959 than in 1958. Awards for Federally- 
owned construction dropped 21 percent and for 
State and locally-owned construction, 14 percent. 
The major part of the total $1.9-billion decline 
was accounted for by residential buildings and high- 
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way construction, off $500 million and $700 mil- 
lion, respectively. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS IN 1959--Total val- 
ue of construction contract awards in 1959, as re- 
ported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, was 4 per- 
cent higher than in 1958. Dollarwise the gain for 
the year was $1.3 billion. Despite this good over- 
all performance, considerable indication of a taper- 
ing-off in awards has been noted in recent months; 
earlier in 1959, 12-month moving totals were 
running as much as 19 percent ahead of the pre- 
ceding 12-month period. The principal factor in 
the over-the-year rise in awards was residential 
building, up $3 billion. In contrast, engineering 
contracts were $1.7 billion lower. Total Decem- 
ber 1959 awards were off 6 percent from those of 
November 1959 and were at their monthly lowest 
level in almost 2 years. All categories of construc- 
tion contracts shared in this decline. 

The value of large engineering contracts in 1959, 
as reported by the Engineering News-Record, was 
l percent above those for 1958. This slight change 
resulted from a $2.4-billion increase inthe private 
sector almost canceled out by a decrease of $2.0 
billion in the public sector. Strength inthe private 
sector stemmed largely from the continuing upswing 
in industrial building awards from the low level of 
1958. Industrial contracts for 1959 were 64 per- 
cent higher than in 1958. Highway and bridge 
awards declined 25 percent from a year ago, a 
weakening situation evident since the middle of 
1959. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS OUTPUT IN OC- 
TOBER AND NOVEMBER-The Composite Mate- 
rials Output Index at 130.8 in October 1959 was 
close to the September 1958 level (1947-49=100). 
The continued low steel output in October, due to 
the steel strike, appeared to be the principal fac- 
tor involved. The October 1959 seasonally ad- 
justed composite index was 8 percent below that 
of September, almost the same decrease as in the 
seasonally adjusted index for iron and steel prod- 
ucts. A steady decline in portland cement output 
continued through October, but seemed to have 
leveled off in November, as indicated by that group’s 
seasonally adjusted index. Millwork and asphalt 
products showed downward trends, both groups 
falling off by more than 20 percent, on a season- 
ally adjusted basis, between September and No- 
vember of 1959. 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS IN NOVEMBER--The De- 
partment of Commerce composite construction 
cost index rose 1 point in November to 143 after 
having remained stable at 142 for4 months (1947- 
49=100). This was a 3-percent increase over No- 
vember 1958. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL PRICES IN DECEM- 
BER-The December 1959 wholesale price index 
for all construction materials at 134.8 remained 
virtually unchanged from November 1959 and was 
2 percent above the corresponding month in 1958. 
While most items showed little movement between 
November and December, diverse changes oc- 
curred in the lumber and wood products and metals 
and metal products categories. Compared with 
December 1958, most of the changes -ranged be- 
tween decreases of 1 percent and increases of 8 
percent. Substantial price rises were recorded 
for building wire, nonmetallic sheathed cable, and 
vitreous china fixtures. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT IN 
DECEMBER—Employment by all construction con- 
tractors totaled 2.7 million in December 1959, 6 
percent below that in November 1959, but 8 percent 
higher than in December 1958. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis of 2.8 million, employment was al- 
most unchanged from the previous month. Detailed 
figures by type of contractor for November 1959 
indicated a 4-percent gain in building employment 
over November 1958, but nonbuilding employment 
declined 3 percent, because of a continued weaken- 
ing in highway and street construction. Special 
trades continued to show strength among building 
contractor categories, increasing 22 percent in No- 


. vember 1959 compared with the corresponding 
‘ month in 1958. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS IN NOVEMBER-Average 
weekly earnings received by employees of all con- 
struction contractors were $113.56 in November 
1959—down 3 percent from the previous month, but 
up 3 percent from November 1958. The over-the- 
month decline resulted from a 4-percent drop in 
average weekly hours worked, offset slightly by a 
minor increase in average hourly earnings. The 
building and nonbuilding segments shared almost 
equally in this 4-percent decline. All categories 
of employees were affected by the fewer hours 
worked in November, a normal condition for this 
time of year. 
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The Defense Materials System 


By William C, Truppner* 


EDITOR’S NOTE: On December 1, 1959, the Business and Defense Services Administration of the 
Department of Commerce issued a new Defense Materials System (DMS) Regulation No. 1 which revised 
the old regulation and supplanted DMS Regulation No. 2. The revision presents the basic rules of the 
Defense Materials System, commonly known as DMS, This system of government regulations for de- 
fense production and construction is of direct concern to virtually all elements of the industrial com- 


munity.' 


This article is intended to provide businessmen involved in construction as well as those in related 
fields with information and understanding of the DMS, its purpose, and background. It is hoped that this 
understanding will further strengthen the already close working relationship between industry and 


Government, in the interest of National Defense Preparedness. 


As America enters the decade of the 60’s, the 
issue of war and peace still looms as a most im- 
portant factor in the shaping of national policies 
and administrative efforts. Our history has been 
marked by continuous growth in our standard of 
living and a dynamic economic development geared 
primarily to the peaceful pursuits of individuals 
and to a constructive role in our relations with 
other nations. The world situation today demands 
many unprecedented efforts designed to insure our 
national security. 

The size and composition of our defense pro- 
gram dramatically symbolize such endeavors. 
The system of world-wide bases, the deployment 
of American forces in other parts of the world, 
foreign military aid, are a few other examples 
familiar to all Americans. There are other meas- 
ures designed to protect our national security, 
however, which make important contributions to 
this goal but are much less familiar to most 
Americans. One of these is the operation of the 
Defense Materials System in our economy. 

The Defense Materials System (DMS) is a body 
of Government regulations, orders, and procedures 
designed to accomplish two main purposes. Issued 
under the authority of the Defense Production Act, 
DMS first represents a means of directing the flow 
of materials and products to the Nation’s military, 
space and atomic energy production and construc- 
tion programs. By providing a priority for the 
purchase of materials by contractors and subcon- 
tractors engaged in these programs, it helps insure 
that defense production and construction schedules 
are maintained. Second, the operation of the sys- 
tem itself results in the maintenance of an admin- 
istrative means of promptly mobilizing the total 
economic resources of the country in the event of 
war. Before reviewing DMS in terms ofthe degree 


*Director, Office of Industrial Mobilization, 
Business and Defense Services Administration, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

1See "The New Defense Materials System Regula- 
tions,” Construction Review, December 1959, p.7. 
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to which these objectives are achieved, a brief 
review of history and recent experience in this 
field of government and industrial management 
might be pertinent. 





HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


As far back as the American frontier period, 
when protection of settlements from attack was the 
immediate concern of every man and woman, daily 
routines were organized so that the communities 
were in fact always mobilized for action, although 
the concept of mobilization as we know it today did 
not exist. At that time, however, supplies and 
equipment were more or less produced within the 
self sufficient local society and the arms for de- 
fense were ready for action as needed. 

The Nation’s efforts in the Revolutionary War, 
although substantially on a country-wide basis, 
saw relatively little mobilization of the total re- 
sources of the colonies. The economy was still 
undeveloped and manufacturing was largely on 4 
handicraft basis. The historians of that period 
speak of the numerous problems of procurement 
and production which often threatened the cause of 
the colonies. The Continental Congress had neither 
the authority nor the concepts of modern resource 
utilization needed to guide its efforts to win the 
war. 

The Civil War was an intense military struggle, 
resulting in tremendous physical and human de- 
struction. The North, with its preponderantly 
greater productive capacity, hardly undertook what 
would be called industrial mobilization. The South 
on the other hand, with far less material resources, 
and a less developed industrial economy, as a matter 
of necessity, undertook measures which had the 
objective of a modern concept of mobilization of 
resources. These efforts, although unsuccessful 
in the end, have been compared to the “total war” 
picture of 20th century military operations and 
mark the initial American experience with 4 
directed war economy. 
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By the time World War I involved the United 
States in a world-wide conflict, revolutionary de- 
velopments in the American economy had already 
taken place. Mechanization, dependence on new 
basic materials such as steel, rubber and petro- 
leum, and large new sources of power characterized 
our system of production. With all our great pro- 
duction skill and the largest industrial capacity in 
the world, it took a full year and in some cases 
close to 1 1/2 years after our entrance into the 
war, in 1917, to produce some of the critical war 
materials at levels even approaching adequate 
volume. There were scarcities in basic metals 
and other key commodities, and the underlying job 
of planning for a mobilized economy had never 
been completed. The War Industries Board, set up 
in July 1917, at first tacked real legal authority 
over production. It was at least a full year after 
we entered the war before the Board was given 
the priority power which was the key to much of 
its work. The war was virtually over before there 
existed a full awareness of the need for centralized 
direction and the means of carrying it out. 

Advance planning for mobilization purposes 
started at the end of World War I. Although the 


plans were subsequently found to be inoperable, 
they served to broaden and develop the concepts 
needed to meet an emergency situation. By 1939 
there existed a series of activities closely related 
to industrial mobilization plans. Such concepts as 
stockpiling, negotiated contracts, and allocation of 


facilities were developed by the many agencies in- 
volved in the planning process, with the National 
Resources Planning Board serving as animportant 
focal point of Government efforts in this field. 

Only with the entrance of the United States into 
World War Il after the attack on Pearl Harbor was 
a major effort made to utilize fully the industrial 
resources of the nation for the prosecution of the 
war. Progress was made toward full mobilization 
through the use of priorities, allocations, ration- 
ing, price, production, and wage controls. Once 
again, however, it took well over a year to develop 
a reasonably effective system of controls for the 
war effort. The War Production Board, however, 
developed a system, the Controlled Materials Plan 
(referred to as CMP), which once underway was 
instrumental in providing the sinews required to 
conduct the most extensive military operation in 
our history. This system was made effective early 
in 1943. Experience dictated many important 
changes during the balance of the year. 

The principles of CMP were essentially simple. 
On the one hand, the supply of widely used critical 
materials available for all uses was computed and 
treated in much the same way as a bank account 
‘on which the various programs would draw. On the 
other hand, the responsibility for developing pro- 
grams along with a measure of their demands on 
these material resources was established in appro- 
priate government agencies such as the Army, Navy, 


and Air Force for the Armed Services, the Depart- 
ment of Interior for such activities as petroleum 
refining and distribution as well as mining, the 
Office of Civilian Supply for the civilian population, 
the Industry Divisions of the War Production Board 
for industrial needs, and so on. Theagencies were 
directed, in cooperation with participating indus- 
trial firms, to translate their programs into re- 
quired tonnages of steel, copper, and aluminum, 
the three controlled materials. 

The Chairman of the War Production Board Re- 
quirements Committee weighed the competing 
claims against the supply and authorized a totality 
of programs within the nation’s means of fulfill- 
ment. His decisions were expressed in the form 
of authorized tonnages of the 3 controlled materials, 
and each of the agencies involved was then directed 
to take the steps necessary to achieve the levels 
authorized. Tonnages of controlled material pur- 
chases, and hence program levels, were maintained 
within authorized amounts by the maintenance of 
controlled material bank accounts in each agency 
and each level of participating manufacture and 
construction. This, in essence, took the form of 
passing controlled material “tickets” from the 
Requirements Committee to the claimant agencies, 
to the prime contractors, to the subcontractors, 
and eventually to the controlled materials pro- 
ducers. 

Each major program was given an identification 
consisting -of a letter and a digit, e.g., A-3, J-7, 
and these symbols were substantially carried to 
the materials supplying industries by each suc- 
cessive layer of subcontractors by appropriate 
identification of purchase orders. Monthly re- 
ports from the mills on shipments, new orders, 
and unfilled orders provided an up-to-date picture 
of the status of each program. With few excep- 
tions, no distinction with respect to the relative 
importance of purchase orders for controlled mate- 
rials for the various programs was made at the 
mill level. 


The integration of programming with the opera- 
tional machinerv needed to carry out program de- 
cisions contributed importantly to relegating mate- 
rials problems to the background for the remainder 
of the war. The fundamental objectives achieved 
by CMP were: (1) to assure a balance between 
supply and demand for the principal production 
materials designated under the plan as “controlled 
materials” —carbon and alloy steel, copper, brass, 
and aluminum; (2) to secure that balance by a co- 
ordinated review of military, export, and essential 
civilian programs in terms of their controlled 
material equivalents, and by adjustments, wherever 
necessary, to yield that total commitment of our 
production resources calculated to secure maxi- 
mum output for world military victory; (3) to 
schedule production for each approved end-product 
program in order to secure the maximum level of 
balanced output at all levels of production from 




























metal mill to final assembly plant; (4) to maintain 
continuing control over production and over the 
distribution of materials required to support ap- 
proved production levels inall parts of the economy; 
and above all (5) to cut down the size of the total 
war production program to realistic proportions 
by expressing all projects in addable currency com- 
mon to virtually all programs—steel, copper, and 
aluminum. 

In a word, the major problems associated with 
production and construction with respect to the 
satisfaction of their material needs were solved 
only when the totality of all programs was brought 
within the nation’s economic capabilities. The ap- 
plication of “supply-requirements” analysis to the 
proposed programs provided a measure of the 
highest feasible levels of economic activity. 

Despite the many lessons learned in World 
War Il about the difficulties in setting up a work- 
able and effective system of production controls, 
the onset of war in Korea only a few years later 
found the economy relatively demobilized again 
with no more than paper plans for partial or total 
mobilization and with no operating organization to 
effectuate them. 

In September 1950, the Defense Production Act 
was enacted, establishing the machinery for con- 
trols which operated throughout the period of the 
Korean emergency. The National Production 
Authority (NPA) was created to channel economic 
resources into the war effort and at the same time 
minimize dislocation in the civilian economy. The 
NPA was a unique organization. In contrast to its 
predecessor agencies which had tobe created anew, 
in World War I and II, the Department of Com- 
merce’s Office of Domestic Commerce provided 
the basic nucleus of its personnel and organiza- 
tion. It was substantially strengthened with per- 
sonnel from private industry, providing technical 
skill and effective liaison between Government 
and industry. Notwithstanding the considerable 
advantage gained by using an existing government 
agency as a framework, the time delay in launching 
effective controls was still very considerable. 

Many of the early program and material control 
errors of World War Il were repeated inthe months 
immediately following the outbreak of the Korean 
War. Inthe first year after the commencement of 
hostilities, pressures on the Government again led 
to the issuance of unrestricted priorities or pref- 
erence ratings to the military, atomic energy, and 
important “defense- supporting” programs, suchas 
freight cars, critical components, and the like. 
History repeated itself by the spring of 1951. The 
use of unrestricted priority authority had so dis- 
torted the pattern of the Nation’s industrial economy 
as well as the material and production flow that 


widespread and strong pressures for the re-estab- 
lishment of the Controlled Materials Plan were 
generated. A Koreantype model of CMP, embodying 
the same fundamental principles as the World 
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War II model, was established during the latter 
half of 1951. 

When the Korean War ended by mid-1953, there 
was finally an awareness of the need for improving 
our preparedness position in the areas of industrial 
mobilization and controls for future emergencies, 
The renewal of the Defense Production Act in 1953 
reflected the concern of both Congress and the 
Executive Branch of Government with achieving a 
continuing state of readiness for effective mobiliza- 
tion. Of equal importance was the clear recogni- 
tion by industry leaders that industry itself hada 
vital stake in a standby setup. All agreed that only 
such an approach could provide the know-how, ex- 
perience and understanding for maintaining an 
active operating system which would help fulfill 
current high defense requirements and also lend 
itself to meeting the more extensive demands of 
military emergencies. 


THE BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


The establishment of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration (BDSA) within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in October 1953 provided an 
operating agency in peacetime to effectuate indus- 
trial mobilization planning. This agency carries 
om the peacetime work of the former Office of 
Domestic Commerce together with assigned de- 
fense responsibilities—largely inherited from the 
National Production Authority. The lodging of these 
functions within BDSA not only assures close and 
continuous consultation with industry but also 
assures maximum efficiency in the normal services 
offered to the business community by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Defense Production Act, as amended, pro- 
vides the main basis for BDSA activity relating to 
the exercise of priorities and allocation powers, 
on expansion of production capacity and supply, 
and the development of preparedness programs. 
BDSA responsibilities are also derived from the 
National Security Act of 1947, the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of 1946, as well 
as a considerable body of additional legislation. 
BDSA also exercises authority by delegation from 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in 
many related defense matters. 

The BDSA role of integrating peacetime domestic 
economy matters with industrial mobilization 
matters carries out the mandate expressed in such 
language as appears in Section 8 of the “Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958.” That section 
states, “In the administration of this section, the 
Director (of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation) and the President shall further recognize 
the close relationship of the economic welfare of 
the nation to our national security..... 

The Defense Production Act, authorized the 
President to compel the acceptance and perform- 
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ance of contracts to promote the national defense. 
This was the first time in the history of the United 
States that such authority was granted and then 
maintained for any measurable length of time when 
the nation was not engaged in armed conflict. The 
implementation of this authority by the promulga- 
tion and administration of the Defense Materials 
System constitutes one of the chief functions of 
BDSA. 


THE DEFENSE MATERIALS SYSTEM AS A 
PROCUREMENT AID 


The Defense Materials System requires prime 
contractors and subcontractors of the Department 
of Defense, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and Atomic Energy Commission to 
employ the priority powers of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act on their purchase orders for materials 
needed to meet delivery schedules on defense work. 

Under the DMS, contractors identify defense 
orders by placing an appropriate program identi- 
fication and certification on their purchase orders. 
Such properly identified defense orders must be 
given delivery preference over commercial busi- 
ness by the suppliers who receive them. 

The proper identification of defense orders 
provides insurance against delivery delays which 
might hinder space, defense, and atomic energy 
projects. The single exception to the identifica- 


tion rule, which is mandatory, is an optional exemp- 
tion for individual purchase orders of $500 or less. 

Priorities are assigned to prime contracts only 
by government defense agencies. The prime con- 
tractors to whom the priority identifications are 
assigned must place them on their subcontracts 
and purchase orders which they place to complete 


their contracts. The subcontractors and other 
suppliers who receive orders with these priority 
identifications from their customers, must use 
those priorities on the orders they place for the 
products and materials they need to fill such orders. 
No one is permitted to use a priority identifica- 
tion unless he has received a priority from a de- 
fense agency or from a customer. When he re- 
ceives one, however, it is mandatory that he apply 
it to his own purchase orders needed to fulfill the 
contract. 

In order to make the priorities system effective, 
the DMS makes provisions for assuring the availa- 
bility of selected critical raw materials which have 
been found to be controlling factors in the manufac- 
ure of defense items. The controlled materials 
are steel, copper, aluminum and nickel alloys. 

Currently, defense needs are comprised of 33 
categories consisting of items such as military air- 
craft, missiles, ships, tanks, ammunition, military 
construction, atomic energy construction, and many 
items needed by allied nations. For each of these 
tategories the Government periodically determines 
the amounts of controlled materials required. These 


amounts are broken down into specific allotments of 

controlled materials which are granted by defens¢ 
agencies to prime contractors. Purchase orders 

for these amounts of controlled materials by prime 

contractors or their subcontractors must be ac- 

cepted and given the necessary priorities by the 

producers and distributors of these materials. 

In addition, the identification of a defense order as 

being under DMS regulations facilitates the pro- 

curement of materials and products other than the 
controlled materials themselves, which are re- 

quired to fulfill a contract. This is accomplished 
by the requirement that orders for such materials 
and products must be accepted and given preference 
by producers and suppliers. 

The DMS provisions for giving special status to 
defense orders facilitates the resolution of delivery 
difficulties such as those encountered when strikes, 
shortage situations, or other bottlenecks develop. 
In short, the operation of the system helps insure 
that the nation's weapons are at scheduled levels 
in the event of a sudden outbreak of war. 


THE DEFENSE MATERIALS SYSTEM AS 
STANDBY INSURANCE 


The situation which has existed since the end of 
the Korean War has been of sucha nature as to de- 
mand that the Nation’s 2 war experiences be studied 
carefully in terms of the problems involved in 
mobilizing the Nation’s resources. Certainly it is 
scarcely likely that the time that it took to achieve 
the conversion of the industrial economy from 
peacetime pursuits to wartime objectives will be 
available in the event that all-out mobilization be- 
comes necessary once again. 

One conclusion is clear. The mere knowledge of 
how to go about the problem in terms of accumu- 
lating data on supply and requirements, preparing 
orders and regulations, as well as their 4ccom- 
panying operating forms and the like, assures only 
that success will be achieved after a long year’s 
delay. The “know-how” was available during the 
early phase of the Korean War but thenecessity for 
accumulating requirements data by end item pro- 
grams to match with materials supply figures 
prevented an early application of the supply-re- 
quirements technique to the problem. Of equal 
importance, of course, was the lack of a sufficient 
staff to administer the Controlled Materials Plan 
in the central production control agency, together 
with a similar lack in the other claimant agencies, 
including the Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The existence of either one 
of these conditions would have made it impossible 
to shorten the time required to establish the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan—or any other production 
control system operating on a similar set of prin- 
ciples--on a schedule much earlier than that which 
was actually achieved. The decision to establish 
production controls through the CMP mechanism 





was made in December 1950. It was not until the 
first quarter of 1952, however, that CMP was func- 
tioning effectively as a means of carrying out pro- 
gram determinations. 

In carrying out its program of industrial pre- 
paredness for war during the past 6 years, the 
Government agencies responsible for this phase 
of emergency planning have taken 3 major steps. 
These steps are designed to permit a rapid mobil- 
ization of the nation’s resources in time of war by 
correcting the major conditions which led to the 
long delay that characterized our experience both 
in World War II and in the Korean War. 

First, the Defense Materials System, CMP’s 
successor, has been maintained as a war readi- 
ness measure. Maintenance of DMS beyond the 
time it is required to deal with national imbalances 
in the supply and demand for materials has had 
these results: 


{1) The framework of a control system tohandle 
Defense Department, AEC, and NASA programs will 
be available and functioning on M-day, the date 
that mobilization is declared. This is of critical 
importance since these are the programs for which 
the necessity for rapid expansion is most urgent. 
Not only will the existing DMS achieve this purpose 
but the maintenance of quantitative allotment ac- 
counting for controlled materials by prime con- 
tractors of the Defense Department and the AEC 


will provide the means to hold defense purchases 
down to actual needs after M-day. This is, of course, 
of crucial importance to the civilian economy which 
will have to operate during the early phase of mobi- 
lization on the basis of residual supplies after the 
satisfaction of military needs. 


(2) The existence of DMS for the cold war period 
will help insure the maintenance of the require- 
ments gathering machinery both in the Department 
of Defense, the AEC, and NASA, as well as in the 
plants of their major suppliers. Because of the 
substantial changes made in the development of 
modern weapons, together with the enormous change 
in the volume of production that accompanies a war 
emergency, developing military requirements data 
is a highly complex and difficult job demanding 
special skills and training. 

(3) The operation of DMS will preserve the nec- 
essary manuals and procedures, not to mention an 
informed nucleus staff in the Government as well 
as are important segment of private industry. These 
are the two essentials for permitting the defense 
procurement agencies to function effectively in 
working with the civilian mobilization agencies 
after M-day. 


CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


A second major step has been the conduct of 
continuing supply-requirements studies. Under 
the direction of the Office of Civil & Defense Mobil- 
ization, the various federal agencies with “claim- 
ant” (i.e., responsibility for an area of economic 
activity such as agricultural equipment, the elec- 
tric power industry. the petroleum industry, etc.) 
responsibilities have accumulated the requirements 
of controlled materials for their programs 4s pro- 
jected through the first 3 years of a war without 
bomb attack on the continental United States. The 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization has ac- 
cumulated these claims in much the same fashion 
as was done by the requirements committee and 
its staff during the actual operation of CMP under 
emergency conditions, as previously described. 
This exercise provides the basic data for initial 
program determinations and thus avoids the long 
delay which must inevitably result from commenc- 
ing the data collecting operation on M-day. Further, 
it maintains a statistical know-how in the staffs of 
various agencies with wartime mobilization re- 
sponsibilities. The DMS provides the framework 
for the conduct of these statistical balance sheets. 

The third major step inherent in the DMS con- 
sists of developing, ahead of time, the administra- 
tive orders and regulations needed to carry out the 
program determinations. In this phase of the job 
particular attention has been paid to the necessity 
for taking regulatory action which will be effec- 
tive without delay and not require a large operating 
staff to carry the administrative load. Needless to 
say, the framework of the orders and regulations 
is integrated with the statistical requirements 
operation defining the programs and production 
levels. 

Assuming that future military requirements 
necessitate the enlargement of a control system, 
industries could be individually included in an ex- 
panded Defense Materials System. The imposition 
of limitations on the use of materials would prevent 
the materials situation from getting out of hand 
as the staff necessary to administer a total control 
system over the entire economy was built up and 
trained. 

The foregoing program of industrial prepared- 
ness is designed to place greatest planning emphasis 
on those aspects of industrial mobilization which 
experience has demonstrated will effectively pre- 
vent rapid conversion to all out war production in 
the absence of adequate preparation. Special atten- 
tion is paid to developing a statistical information 
base, program planning, and the preparation of 
the orders and regulations which can be made ef- 
fective with a minimum staff. 
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LIST OF BDSA REGULATIONS AND ORDERS IN EFFECT 
(As of January 1, 1960) 


REGULATIONS 


DMS Reg. 1 (as amended December 1, 1959) 
Basic Rules of the Defense Materials System 
Dir. 1 (December 1, 1959) to DMS Reg. 1 
Dir. 2 (December 1, 1959) to DMS Reg. 1 
Dir. 3 (December 1, 1959) to DMS Reg. 1 


Reg. 1 (October 1, 1953) 
Ratification of Previous Actions 


Reg. 2 (as amended March 23, 1953) 
Basic Rules of the Priorities System 
Amdt. 4 (January 11, 1957) to Reg. 2 
Amdt. 5 (May 9, 1958) to Reg. 2 
Dir. 4 (as amended April 30, 1952) to Reg. 2 
Dir. 7 (June 29, 1956) to Reg. 2 
Dir. 7, Amdt. 1 (May 9, 1958) to Reg. 2 
Dir. 8 (January 18, 1957) to Reg. 2 
Reg. 3 (as amended February 1, 1956) 
Operations of the Priorities and Allocations 
Systems between Canada and the United States 
Reg. 5 (as amended October 11, 1951) 
Appeals 
Reg. 6 (November 5, 1951) 
Transfer of Quotas and Ratings; Transfer of a 
Business as a Going Concern 
Reg. 7 (April 23, 1952) 
Interpretations of BDSA (formerly NPA) Regu- 
lations and Orders 
Reg. 8 (May 15, 1956) 
Compliance and Enforcement Procedures 


ORDERS 


M-1A (May 14, 1953) 
Iron and Steel 
Amdt. 1 (June 26, 1953) to M-1A 
Amdt. 3 (October 7, 1953) to M-1A 
Amdt. 4 (January 20, 1958) to M-1A 
Dir. 1 (October 16, 1959) to M-1A 
Dir. 1, Amdt. 1 (November 17, 1959) toM-1A 
M-1B (June 29, 1956) 
Nickel Alloys 
Amdt. 1 (August 17, 1956) to M-1B 
Amdt. 2 (January 20, 1958) to M-1B 
M-5A (May 6, 1953) 
Aluminum 
Amdt. 1 (December 31, 1956) to M-5A 
Amdt. 2 (January 20, 1958) to M-5A 
M-11A (as amended December 18, 1956) 
Copper and Copper-base Alloys 
Amdt. 1 (January 20, 1958) to M-11A 
Schedule A (Revised as of August 15, 1957) 
to M-1L1A 
M-17 (as amended September 4, 1959) 
Electronic Components or Parts 
M-41 (as amended February 5, 1954) 
Metalworking Machines--Delivery 
Dir. 1 (March 27, 1957) to M-41 


M-43A (May 6, 1953) 
Construction Machinery: Distribution 


NOTICE 


Notice 2 (as amended March 1, 1954) 
Signature of Official BDSA Actions 





Inquiries about DMS as well as requests for copies of BDSA regulations, orders and 
notices should be addressed to the Office of Industrial Mobilization, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 








Production of Clay and Concrete Pipe* 


The clay and concrete pipe industries produce 
pipe for water supply systems, sanitary and storm 
sewers, and culverts and drainage. From a de- 
fense mobilization standpoint, all types of pipe are 
important because of their use for essential sani- 
tary and industrial purposes. During periods of 
metal shortages, huge quantities of pipe have been 
produced with little impact on metal consumption, 
including not only clay and concrete pipe, but also 
bituminized fiber, cement asbestos, and plastic 


pipe. 
CONCRETE PIPE: GENERAL 


Three major types of concrete pipe are produced: 
concrete pressure pipe, concrete sewer and culvert 
pipe, and concrete irrigation pipe and drain tile. 
The latter two categories are considered as non- 
pressure pipe. 

Innovations in technology have overcome the twin 
‘problems of concrete pipe: internal pressure on 
the pipe itself and at the joints and exterior weight 
from the earth. The first concrete pipe was made 
of nonreinforced concrete. As the need for larger 
and stronger pipe developed, reinforcing was es- 
sential to overcome concrete’s characteristic 
weakness in tension. Pipe 13 feet in diameter and 
operating pressures in excess of 300 pounds per 
square inch are commonplace. 

Steel rods and bars were first used for rein- 
forcement. During the 1920’s, a new type of con- 
crete pressure pipe was introduced: a thin steel 
cylinder coated on both sides with concrete. Pre- 
stressed concrete pipe without a steel cylinder 
was developed in the 1930’s, followed in 1942 by 
the first steel cylinder prestressed concrete pipe. 
The materials used in the manufacture of concrete 
pipes are portland cement, mineral aggregates and 
water, and reinforcing steel in the form of wire, 
wire fabric, bars of structural or intermediate 
grade, and hot-rolled sheets. 

Concrete pipe and fittings, as well as those of 
clay, are made with bell and spigot joints. To fa- 
cilitate assembly, joints on concrete and clay 
sewer pipe and fittings are frequently formed with 
plastic or rubber gaskets inserted in the spigot 
end of the pipe. Otherwise, the pipe is sealed with 
bituminous material. 

Concrete pressure pipe joints are usually as- 
sembled with rubber rings inserted in grooves 
which are formed in the metal stocks that are 
welded to the metal cylinder that forms the shell 


*Prepared under the supervision of Charles P, 
Redick, Director, Building Materials Division, 
Business & Defense Services Administration, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. : 
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of the pipe. The rubber rings are made to fit tight. 
ly in the groove and the ends are vulcanized to 
form a continuous ring. 

Production of concrete sewer pipe in 1957, the 
latest data available, amounted to approximately 
6.5 million tons, and production of concrete pres- 
sure pipe was slightly more than 500 thousand tons, 
according to a survey of all producing plants con- 
ducted by the Building Materials Division of the 
Business and Defense Services Administration, 
The quantity of metal used for production of con- 
crete pipe is not available. The survey covere 
the pipe producing activities of 436 plants operated 
by 254 companies. Several of these plants produced 
both concrete sewer and concrete pressure pipe. 
The potential capacity of the concrete sewer and 
pressure pipe industry is estimated to be in excess 
of 20 million tons annually. 


CONCRETE PRESSURE PIPE 


Concrete pressure pipe is defined as a rein- 
forced concrete pipe, with or without a steel cylin- 
der, primarily designed for the conveyance of fluids 
under pressure and so constructed that the pipe 
and its joints will perform this function under all 
normal conditions of service. 

Construction projects involving concrete pres- 
sure pipe are generally large ones, such as the 
80-mile line completed in 1950 tocarry water from 
Lake Michigan to the city of Saginaw, Michigan, 
and the 40-mile pipeline which carries drinking 
water to the city of San Diego, California, and the 
Naval establishments there. More spectacular, 
perhaps, is the pipeline bringing water from the 
Colorado River to Los Angeles. 

Production of concrete pressure pipe has been 
characterized by substantial growth, and approxi- 
mately 530,000 tons were reported produced in 
1957 by 21 companies operating 41 plants (14 of 
these, operating 29 plants, also reported produc- 
tion of concrete sewer pipe). 

The Building Materials Division’s survey indi- 
cates area production of concrete pressure pipe in 
1957 as shown in table 1. 

Production of concrete pressure pipe was re- 
ported in three size groupings, namely: 


Size of pipe Percent of total 


16"- 24" 28 
27" -36" 30 
39"-54" 42 


100 
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Table 1.—Concrete Pressure Pipe: Number of Plants in Operation and Production, by Census Geographic Division and State, 1957 


Number 
of 
plants in 


Production 


Geographic division and state Thousands} Percent 


New England, Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


South Atlantic, East South 
Central 


Alabama 
Florida 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
West North Central, West South 
Central 


Kansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 





1 Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 


These percentages, within limits, prevailed in 
most regions, except that a tendency for the use of 
smaller pipe was noted in the Alabama-Florida- 
Mississippi-South Carolina area, where the 16”- 
24” sizes accounted for 48 percent of the total 
produced. A tendency in the opposite direction 
was observed in the Louisiana-Texas-Oklahoma 
area, where larger-size pipe was produced, and 
the 39”-54” size accounted for more than 64 per- 
cent of the total produ..ed. 

The concrete presstre pipe industry has a re- 
ported potential capacity of approximately 3 mil- 
lion tons annually. Inventories at-the-plant were 
equal to about 5 weeks’ production. 

A degree of concentration from the standpoint 
of ownership exists in this industry. Seven pro- 
ducers, operating 22 plants, reported production 
of 489,000 tons, or slightly more than 92 percent 
of the total concrete pressure pipe reported. 


CONCRETE NON-PRESSURE PIPE 


Concrete non-pressure pipe, used for sewers or 
culverts, is made in sizes from 4-inch to 10-feet 
in diameter. It consists of concrete reinforced or 
nonreinforced gravity-flow pipe used for the con- 
veyance of sewage, industrial waste, and storm 
water. Concrete culvert pipes are used for drain- 
age under roads and railroad beds. 











Number Production 


of 
lants i Thousands| Percent 
cooniiie of total 


11.0 
(*) 


Geographic division and state 


Arizona 
Colorado 


18. 3 


yo 











The survey indicates production of 6,459 thousand 
tons of concrete sewer pipe by 256 companies, op- 
erating 424 plants, scattered throughout the U. S. 
The number of plants and the tons of concrete 
sewer pipe produced are set forth in table 2. 

Production of concrete sewer pipe was reported 
in three size groupings, namely: 


Percent of totai 


30 
35 
_35 


100 


Size of pipe 


These percentages, within limits, prevailed in 
most regions, except that a tendency for the use 
of larger pipe was noted in the Alaska-Oregon- 
Washington area, where the 42”-84” size accounted 
for approximately 50 percent of the area’s total. 

Twenty of the largest producers, operating 161 
plants, reported production of 2.8 million tons of 
concrete sewer pipe, or approximately 43.7 per- 
cent of the total reported. 

The concrete sewer pipe industry has a potential 
production capacity of approximately 18 million 
tons annually. Inventories at-the-plant were the 
equivalent of slightly less than 2 months’ produc- 
tion. 
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Table 2.—Concrete Sewer Pipe: Number of Plants in Operation and Production, by Census Geographic Division and State, 1957 


Thousands} Percent 
of tons | of total 
6,459 | 100.0 | 


New England 


Massachusetts 137 
Connecticut 


Geographic division and state 


United States 


193 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 





Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


South Atlantic 
PRTG E Rin cvcskde wesecccnsosocoesese * 
Georgia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 





CLAY PIPE 


Clay pipe has much the same use as concrete 
sewer pipe, but it is generally madeina restricted 
range of sizes up to 36 inches in diameter. How- 
ever, 42-inch pipe was used in a recent project. 

The survey of the clay pipe industry includes 
reports from 48 companies, operating 71 plants, 
located in 21 states. Drain and perforated clay 
tile have been excluded. 

The results of the survey by areas are set forth 
in table 3. 

Production of clay sewer pipe was reported in 
three size groupings, namely: 


Percent of total 


OP = 12" sccovnss ccoccccccsoes 71 
14"-21" 20 
9 


100 


Size of pipe 


Production 
Thousands 


of tons 


Number 
of 

plants in 

operation 


Geographic division and state Percent 


of total 


South Atlantic—Con. 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Delaware. oo csceseesscccccscceces 
Maryland 


ANWrso 


East South Central 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


West South Central 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


yo YW ous wv 
n OoODAN A] & 


NWwWNN &RWUYUY 


Pacific 
California 
Oregon 

Washington 


Sizes larger than 36-inch were not included in 
the survey. 

The 10 largest companies, operating 31 plants, 
reported production of slightly more than 1 mil- 
lion tons of clay sewer pipe in 1957, approximately 
60 percent of the total reported. 

The clay pipe industry has a reported potential 
capacity of approximately 2.4 million tons annu- 
ally. Inventories at-the-plant are equal to ap- 
proximately 4 months’ production. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


A list of detailed specifications on concrete and 
Clay pipe is available upon request to the Building 
Materials Division, Business and Defense Services, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


OUTLOOK 


The outlook appears bright for the clay and con- 
crete pipe industries in the immediate future. De- 
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Table 3.-Clay Sewer Pipe: 


Number 
of 

plants in 

operation 


1,731 | 100.0 


Sale ACARI sesccccseccncssccscive * 6 185 10.7 
185 
722 
576 


Production 


Thousands 
of tons 


Percent 
of total 


Geographic division and state 


United States 


Pennsylvania 
41.7 
Indiana 


Illinois 
Michigan 


146 





Kansas 
Minnesoto 


— eww New aw 








South Atlantic, East South 
Central 


16.4 


North Carolina 
Alabama 


ye 


Number of Plants Reporting and Production, by Census Geographic Division and State, 1957 


Number Production 
of 
plants in 


operation 


Geographic division and state Thousands] Percent 


of tons | of total 


South Atlantic, East South 
Central--Con. 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 





POOR vccccicccncncdcccscccesesssensece a 


California 








1 Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 


spite an anticipated decline in housing starts in 


1960 of about 10 percent, which will naturally have 
some effect, particularly on the sale of clay pipe, 
other factors are extremely favorable and should 
more than offset the loss of business in that particu- 


lar area. The Nation’s total output of goods and 
services appears sure to continue to rise and if so, 
moving with that rising trend will be increased ex- 
penditures for nonresidential construction, both 
public and private. Of particular interest to clay 
and concrete pipe manufacturers will be the antici- 
pated increased expenditures in 1960 for sewer 


and water systems, both of which should be slightly 
more than 10 percent higher than in 1959. The na- 
tion’s expanding economy saw, during each quarter 
of 1959, increased outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment, reflecting the confidence of the nation’s busi- 
ness managers in the immediate future. An an- 
ticipated substantial increase in industrial and 
commercial construction, such as new factories 
and shopping centers, also will contribute to the 
opportunities for clay and concrete pipe manu- 
facturers. 





STATISTICAL SERIES 


Part A--Construction Put in Place 


NOTE: Estimates for September, October and November 1959 reflect the results of special surveys of a sample of builders and con- 
tractors undertaken to obtain information about any effect that steel shortages may have had on construction work done in those 
months. Results of these surveys have been applied to the figures derived from the normal estimating procedures. 


No special survey was made on the effect of the steel strike after November. In view of the resumption of steel production in No- 
vember, it was assumed that shortages of steel for construction purposes continued after November but that these shortages were not 
so great as during November and that these continued shortages resulted in less curtailment of construction activity. It was further 
assumed that the degree of curtailment of construction activity for each type of construction would decline from the November level to 
zero in one, two, or three months, dependent on the degree of curtailment shown for that type of construction in November. 


With the exception of the special surveys mentioned above, these monthly estimates are not based on direct measurements. Prima 
rily, they are derived by applying standard progress patterns (which reflect normal seasonal movements) to the value of contracts 
awarded prior to the current month. The estimates do not reflect the effects of the varying number of working days indifferent months, 
nor of special conditions influencing the volume of activity in any given month, such as unusual weather, overtime, postponements, 
and—except when special surveys are made—materials shortages and work stoppages. 


Table A-1: New Construction Put in Place: Current Month, by Type of Construction 


| 


Value (in millions of dollars) Percent change 


Annual total Jan. 1960 from— Year 


1958-59 


Type of construction 
Jan. 1959 1958 





; ae 
TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION , 67: ; 3,712 |' 54,256} 48,903 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION ‘ ; 2,582 |* 38,281 | 33,491 
Residential buildings (nonfarm) 1,471 |* 22,322] 18,047 
New dwelling units 1,170 |* 17,116 | 13,552 
Additions and alterations 243 | * 4, 435 3, 862 
Nonhousekeeping 58 771 633 
Nonresidential buildings 655 8, 726 8, 675 
Industrial 165 2, 008 2, 382 
Commercial 273 3,914 3, 589 
Office buildings and warehouses .. 158 1, 968 2, 013 
Stores, restaurants, and garages... 115 1, 946 1, 576 
Other nonresidential buildings 217 2, 804 2, 704 
Religious 73 935 863 
Educational 48 532 574 
Hospital and institutional 46 568 600 
Social and recreational 538 424 
Miscellaneous 231 243 
Farm construction 1, 750 1, 475 
Public utilities * 5, 273 5, 105 
Telephone and telegraph | * 995 904 
Other public utilities! | t 4, 338 4,201 
All other private 210 189 











PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION ‘ "15,975 | 15,412 
Residential buildings * 958 846 
Nonresidential buildings 3 *4, 435 4, 653 
Industrial 364 408 
Educational * 2,635 2, 875 
Hospital and institutional * 422 390 
Administrative and service * 558 532 
Other nonresidential buildings 456 448 
Military facilities * 1,432 1, 402 
Highways 5, 800 5, 500 
Sewer and water systems 1,455 1, 387 
901 836 
; 554 551 
Public service enterprises < * 556 451 
Conservation and development — * h 121 1,019 
All other public * 218 154 


+ 


+1 + 


WwW OANWON OC — 


























Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Revised. 
cluded in this category. 
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Chort 2 New Construction Put in Place 
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CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table A-2: New Construction Put in Place: Recent Monthly Trend, by Type of Construction 


Type of construction 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION... 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 
Residential bldgs. (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units ............ 
Additions and alterations .. 
Nonhousekeeping ................ 
Nonresidential buildings 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Office buildings 
and warehouses 
Stores, restaurants, 
and garages 
Other nonresidential bldgs. 
Religious. 
Educational 
Hospital & institutional 
Social and recreational.. 
Miscellaneous 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 





Telephone and telegraph .... 
Other public utilities 
All other private 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
Residential buildings 
Nonresidential buildings 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional.. 
Administrative & service ... 
Other nonresidential bldgs. 
Military facilities 
Highways 


Sewer and water systems 


Public service enterprises .... 
Conservation & development.. 
All other public 


4, 735| 4,503 


3, 135 
1, 788 
1, 362 
370 
56 
743 
167 
322 


3, 100 
1, 788 
1, 375 
354 
59 
754 
170 
331 


168 


154 
254 
81 
54 
49 





42 


102 
17 


(Value, in millions of dollars) 


Jan. 
4,109 | 3, 712 


2, 900 
1,679 
1, 329 
291 
59 
716 
168 
310 


2, 582 
1,471 
1, 170 
243 
58 
655 
165 
273 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


NORTHEAST 
. New England 3. 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


. Middle Atlantic 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


NORTHEAST—29.5 percent. 


Feb. 
3, 506 


2, 474 
1, 374 
1,080 
238 
56 
636 
160 
268 


Mar. 
3, 840 


2,714 
1,562 
1, 230 
276 
56 
625 
154 
270 


149 


121 
201 
67 
42 
45 
34 
13 
115 
399 


75 
324 
13 


. 126 
96 
366 
29 
218 
37 
47 
35 
100 
328 
110 
68 
42 
31 
78 
17 


1959 
June 


5, 160 


Apr. 
4, 284 


May 
4, 755 


2,999 
1, 799 
1, 370 
372 
57 
627 
150 
276 


3, 287 
1, 972 
1,473 
438 
61 
687 
154 
320 


3, 523 
2,096 
1, 583 


150| 159 
161 
213 
71 
41 
46 
41 
14 
155 
458 


126 
201 
67 
41 
45 
36 
12 
131 
429 


237 
79 
42 
48 
50 
18 

173 

475 


78 
351 
13 


1, 285 
95 
385 
30 
229 
38 
50 
38 
119 
419 
116 


83 
392 


COMPOSITION OF REGIONS AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


NORTH CENTRAL 


E. N. Central 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


4. W. N. Central 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


5. S. Atlantic 


SOUTH 


Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Maryland 

N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Virginia 

W. Virginia 


July 
5, 258 


3, 647 
2,151 
1,625 
458 
68 
801 
167 
379 


6. E. S. Central 
Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 


. W. S. Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


Texas 


NONFARM POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN 1950 


NORTH CENTRAL—-29.0 percent. 


SOUTH—27.7 percent. 
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WEST——13.8 percent. 
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Table A-3: New Construction Put in Place: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate, by Type of Construction 
(Value, in millions of dollars) 


Seasonally adjusted annual rate 
























































































































Oct, ———_-——— Annual total 
4, 880 Type of construction 1959 
Jan. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
a TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION .................... | 54,684] 54,792] 53,124] 51, 756|* 50,652 
1, 565 PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION ................. | 36,780} 39,120) 38,352] 37,548) * 37,020 
403 Residential buildings (nonfarm) ..............| 21,516] 22,500] 22,260} 21, 732|* 20,976 
68 Nonresidential buildings .......................] 8,292] 9,264] 8,808} 8,616} 8,772 
™ a a rg 1,920} 2,100} 2,016) 2,028] 2,160 
171 AN icicicesed ccvantdeceny cir mcbertibntcsesindes 3, 648 4, 164 3, 948 3, 816 
348 Office buildings and warehouses .... 1, 980 2, 040 1, 956 1,884 
Stores, restaurants, and garages .... i 2, 124 1, 92 1,932 
168 Other nonresidential buildings ............ 2, 724 3,000 2, 844 2, Tia 
Farm COMSCEUCTION ...........0:c.seseceseseceeecme es : 1, 524 1, 824 1, 836 1, 860 
180 MEIN obo ccaVensnisdotinecssciniaccesers 5, 232 5, 328 5, 232 5,076 
251 TEP ORIN CNMOMOD csc iigcacsssinvcsescsnceneessssnssions , 216 204 216 264 
| PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 6... .| 17,904] 15,672] 14,772| 14,208 
4B Residential buildings................:ccccccce 1, 152 792 768 696 
50 Nonresidential buildings ........................ . 4,752 4, 464 4, 140 4, 056 
4 RIN SUNMNRIEIN Dove sscsekcevesennsesexsansssevesets 1,524 1, 356 1, 224 1, 140 
155 MN iiss gencegssv imsiés siusscanivxtesnhcasbostedcn 7, 200 5, 700 5, 316 5,016 
nN Sewer and water systemS...............:ccc0e 1, 428 1,500 1, 488 1, 464 
a ccacucnteis fac emteesedlscresteaaieared 900 924 912 888 
87 PETIA BE a ene en eee ee eens 5 528 576 576 576 
Public service enterprises ................0.0. 444 624 588 564 
30 Conservation and development ............... 1,140 1,032; 1,056 1, 092 
BE All other public... ...cscccccssssasssessssasssese 264 204 192 180 
1,4 Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ® Revised. 
63 
366 Table A-4: New Construction Put in Place: Value in 1947-49 Prices, by Type of Construction 
2 (Millions of dollars) 
35 Z Annual cotal 
44 Type of construction 
39 - . * 
a TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION ...... 3 34, 681 35, 418 
128 f PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION .......... 24, 805 23, 964 
19 § Residential buildings (nonfarm) .... 13, 648 13, 555 
49 § Nonresidential buildings ................ 6, 594 6, 046 
MIND SoS os ce vacdiuicnsiccazdartsiiia 2, 306 1,679 
Office buildings & warehouses .. 1, 294 1,417 
Stores, restaurants, & garages .. 1, 441 1,085 
Other nonresidehtial buildings .. 1, 553 1, 865 
Farm Construction ...............ces0cee0e0: 1, 252 1, 150 
Public utilities ...........c.ccccccceceseee 3, 230 3, 096 

























































MPMEMOS GELCOES oi cccccsccsisesccoonesonseces 81 117 
PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION .............. 9, 876 11, 454 
Residential buildings ...................... 225 637 
Nonresidential buildings. ................ 3,017 3,214 
ie I ai scstrcersiiahiiccasivatenintacasien 339 289 
. NN a : 1,891 1,982 
do Hospital and institutional .......... 220 267 
Other nonresidential buildings .. 567 676 
1a Military facilities oo... eee 1, 059 1,028 
a. I orcgcte hitint cissacsncesanierds ; 3, 851 4, 731 
a Sewer and water systems ................ 859 857 
ng Public service enterprises.............. 240 261 
Conservation and development ...... 556 633 
ic All other public ............c.cccccccseseseees 69 93 
nia 
n Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Revised. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 
Table A-5: New Public Construction Put in Place, by Source of Funds, Ownership, and Type of Construction 


Value (in millions of dollars) Percent change 


Source of funds, 1959 


ownership, and 


type of construction : Sept. ; . 1958 , - | 1958-59 


TOTAL PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION....| 1, 1,528 | 1,420 | ‘1,119 ‘1,011 15, 412 - ‘ +4 
Federal funds 617 572 ™460| * 393 5, 663 +13 
Direct Federal 328 314 273 | * 258 3, 419 +9 
Federal grants-in-aid! 289 | 258 187} 135 2, 244 + 18 
State and local funds 911 848 659 618 9, 749 -2 


FEDERALLY OWNED 328 314 *273| *258 3, 419 f +9 
Residential buildings 28 25 24 357 + 36 
Nonresidential buildings 54 53 50 607 +2 
Industrial 33 34 33 408 - ll 
Educational l l 1l +27 
Hospital. 5 4 35 F360} + 32 + 0 
Administrative and service 9 7 122 142 - 29 + 16 
Other nonresidential 4 3 31 43 0 + 39 
Military facilities ¥ 109 ‘97 1, 402 1,432} -12 +2 
Highways 14 13 145 165 + 50 +14 
Conservation and development * 68 "71 885 973 + 10 . + 10 
All other federally owned 4 3 23 ° 47 + 50 + 104 


STATE AND LOCALLY OWNED ...... 846 753 749| 11,993 12, 254 -12 
Residential buildings 34 37 37 489 473 - 18 
Nonresidential buildings 268 269 274 4, 046 3,816 - 12 
Educational 184 190 195 2, 864 2, 621 -12 
Hospital 27 26 24 355 366 -11 
Administrative and service 27 25 26 410 416 - 13 
Other nonresidential 30 28 29 417 413 ~6 
Highways 356 273 268 5, 355 5, 635 - 21 
Sewer and water sy-tems 120 116 113 i. 387 a; 455 +8 
74 73 70 836 901 +6 +8 

; 46 43 43 551 554 + 10 +1 

All other State and locally owned. 68 58 57 716 875 +8 -2 +22 


+2 
-3 
-6 
-8 
+3 
+1 
-1 
+5 
+5 


! 





1 ost o-* 


ma WN hh DOW NO — 


o 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1 Construction programs currently receiving Federal grants-in-aid cover 
highways, schools, hospitals, airports, and miscellaneous community facilities. 





Part B--Housing 


IEW 
Table B-1: New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by Ownership, Location, and Type of Structure 








Ownership Location! Type of structure 
Year Period 
58-59 
+ 
+ 13 
+9 :2 ) 
+ 18 LS ) 
-2 5 ) 
L? 1.9 
+9 4 49.2 
+ 36 2 46.4 
“ a 51.8 
7 9 = 9 
+ 60 -4 (*) 
+16 1.7 5 5.3 
+¥ 2.9 1 5.4 
a 1.0 9 5.1 
+n 2.9 1 7.7 
“a 4.8 1 7.9 
5.6 5 8.0 
7 ; 1.6 5 6.2 
-6 4.2 2 6.3 
-8 3.4 5 7.2 
+3 3.3 7 6.6 
+1 November 1.6 @) 
r December.......... 0.6 () 
+ 
+5 
+8 
+1 Year, 1958-59. 
+a November-December 1959 
-over December 1958-59 


Year: 


NYP NP eyy ep 
ABUNUOwWoaw 


September 


ARP aeyyyavay 
wow wv kr ARH NWN OW 


October 
November. 
December 


MN RFK DWNN HK DH & & WO ANANNVYVYNNWY 


SryNYrPPNYNE YE 





Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1 Annual data for metropolitan-nonmetropolitan areas are not available 
before 1950; monthly data not available before January 1953. Data by urban and rural-nonfarm classification for 1920-53 available 
upon request. 2 Not available prior to January 1954. Tabulations showing the number of units in 2-family and 3-or-more family 


structures for 1920-1953 are available upon request. 3 Not yet available. * Revised: (19) 





20 CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table B-2: New Private Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate 


y Number of new dwelling units (in thousands) 
ear 
Apr. May Aug. : Oct. Nov. 


997 993 806 
892 911 935 1, 244 
1,457| 1,482 1, 107 
975 984 941 970 
1,029| 1,016 : 1, 104 
1,083| 1,071 ; 1, 068 
1,102} 1,180 1, 376 
1,381] 1, 372 1, 176 
1,146} 1,091 1,027 

994 995 1, 009 
1,039] 1,057 1, 427 
1,370| 1, 368 

















Chort 3. 
Housing Starts (Unadjusted and Seasonally Adjusted) 


Thousands of Dwelling Units © 


160{ ee a 2 ST dl ae a 
| TOTAL MONTHLY STARTS, UNADJUSTED 
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Se 8160 








SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATE-- 
PRIVATE STARTS 


1959 
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See eee Kn cnn ew 
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SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.-60-10-C 
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Table B-3: New Private 1-Family Houses Started: Average Construction Cost 


Annual 
Jan. . Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Dec. average 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST 


$7, 250 | $7,450! $7,550! $7,775 | $7,950] $8, 050 | $8,050 | $8, 100 | $7, 900 | $7, 825 | $7, 900 $7, 850 
7,650| 7,525| 7,450] 7,500| 7,650! 7,675] 7,525| 7,650] 7,725| 7,675| 7,675 7, 625 
7,850| 8,225| 8,450| 8,450! 8,750| 8,875| 9,125] 8,900| 9,200] 9,075 8, 675 
9,250| 9,175| 9,325| 9,475) 9,475| 9,400} 9,300] 9,450| 9,225| 9,250 9, 300 
9,275| 9,350] 9,550] 9,575) 9,675| 9,500| 9,425] 9,600] 9,525| 9,550 9, 475 
9,600| 9,800] 10,000} 9,900] 10,000 | 10,125 | 10,175 | 10,200 | 10,175 | 9,975 9, 950 
+ 9,800| 10,075 | 10,600} 10,850| 10,750 | 10,850} 10,750 | 10,675 | 10,800 | 10,850 10, 625 
11,125 | 11,250| 11,250| 11,400} 11, 400 | 11,475 | 11,425 | 11,525 | 11,575 | 11,575 11, 350 
11, 750 | 12,150| 12,275 | 12,300} 12,300 | 12,375 | 12,275 | 12,325 | 12,425 | 12,675 12, 225 
12,800} 12,950] 13,025} 13,250] 13,150] 13,050] 12,925 | 13,075 | 13, 375 | 13,000 | 12, 13, 025 
| 12,875 | 13,000 | 13,100] 13,150] 13,025 | 13,025 | 12,550] 12,925 | 13, 125 | 12, 925 12, 950 
| 12, 450 | 12,300! 13, 250, 13,650 13, 750| 13, 725 ; 13,550) 13,600; 13, 700 | 13, 800 | 


Percent change, 1958 to 1959 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 





Table B-4: New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by Region! 


Number of new dwelling units (im thousands) Percent 
change, 
first 10 mos. 


1958-59 


First 10 months 


176.8 
243.1 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ! Composition of regions, and nonfarm population distribution by re- 
gion, are shown below table A-2. ® Revised. 


Chart 4. 


Housing Starts, By Region 


Thousands of Dwelling Units Thousands of Dwelling Units 
45 4 


40 


35 ° NORTH CENTRAL 


we ene 


Pd 
30 we 


a 
eneneeenae®® 


25 


a 


J: 4 s A ood 
1958 1959 
___ SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE oh en ie ____ CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D 60-10-D 





(NOTICE; The Bureau of the Census has announced that the series, "New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started in Selected States’’ scheduled for 
publication in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW in February, May, August, and November, bas been discontinued. Problems associated with its re- 
Sumption are not expected to be resolved until early in 1960. These data were previously shown in Table B-5.) 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 
Table B-6: New Private Dwelling Units: Volume in Successive Stages of FHA and VA Programs 


Number (in thousands) of new dwelling units in-- Percent of 
Be = ae  F total private 
FHA applications VA os. a starts under 
eae appraisal = : — inspection of-- 
Excluding requests Excluding a —— 
Capehart i Capehart 1 FHA VA 
- 150.1 23 
139.8 21 
110.9 
92. 6 
157.0 | 
227.8 





Period 








oN RM Oh 
wowmvV ane) 


16.7 | 
19. 
18. 
18. 
19. 
18. 
20. 
19. 
17. 
19. 


— 
oOo 


December 
January.......... 


18. 
18. 


—YwWwWwWDaAnN RR AAW O oOo on 
mNNON YF NNONO'NO ®D 
a — i 

ANSP PSE See rere 

RO ROU RAOWONN'YO CO 
COrFBRYN'NA ANN Se 
—-ONONKRDONADYAYS ~ 

CO © 0 © @ & & oo OO ~1 © 





' 

Percent change, | 

Year, 1958-59... } . i ; ' 5] + seca 
eieiabad 








Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Housing and Home Finance Agency (FHA) and 
the Veterans Administration. 1 Excludes units under the armed services (Capehart) housing program, which are classified as public 
and whose inspection while under construction is undei the auspices of the Department of Defense. Revised. 


Chart 5. 


New Private Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started 
Total, Under FHA or VA Inspection, and Conventional 
Thousands of Dwelling Units Thousands of Dwelling Units 


14001 o-MONTH MOVING TOTALS 1,400 
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SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF LABOR a 7 . ____GONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 59-10-S 
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Table B-7: Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less: Number and Average Amount, and Total Amount by Type of Lender 





Total Total amount (in millions of dollars) recorded by 


Average . 
Period number amount All Savings Insurance | Commercial Mucaal All other 
(in thou- | (dollars) aad loan companies banks iat og lenders 
Sands) associations banks 


8, 312 1, 768 4, 239 1,501 2, 882 4,272 
10, 452 1,932 5,617 1,858 3, 362 5,265 
9, 532 1, 799 5,458 1,824 | 3,558 4,917 
9,217 1, 472 4, 264 1, 430 3,554 4, 307 
10, 516 1, 460 5, 204 1,640 3, 435 5,133 


First 11 mos., 1958... 9,533 1, 318 4,696 1, 475 3, 135 4,602 
First 11 mos., 1959... 12, 131 1, 384 5, 422 1,628 3,619 5, 564 


1958: November 932 128 474 154 273 471 
Decembet........ 983 143 508 165 299 531 

1959: January 870 121 454 123 300 484 
February........+ 865 106 427 113 284 450 
1,059 116 492 112 318 489 

1, 148 115 553 125 502 

1,151 112 534 140 339 492 

1,261 120 543 168 544 

1, 286 138 562 187 560 

1, 203 137 505 167 522 

September..... .. 1, 184 136 481 172 521 
October 1, 152 146 463 167 522 
November ne 44 ae 409 479 

Percent change 


First 11 mos., 1958-59 +27 +5 +15 | + 10 +21 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
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Table B-8: Housing Vacancy Rates: Vacancy-Occupancy Status and Condition of Dwelling Units, Nationally 


(Percent distribution) 





Status and condition of dwelling units 





s 
= 


Total dwelling NUE aici cckeccksd baeieaectennue 


Vacant dwelling units> 
Available for occupancy! 
For rent esimeonbieen 


- wv 
-rvny 


CSCO NWYAROS 
_ =~ 


For sale .......... pia 
Rented or sold, awaiting ‘occupancy! ‘ 
Held off market! 

Dilapidated 


Gousha cueing enice? ee 
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‘o 
a. 7. 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau “of the Census. See footnotes 1, 2, and 3 to table B-9 below. 





Table B-9: Housing Vacancy Rates: Vacancy-Occupancy Status and Condition of Dwelling Units, 
by Regional and Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location 


(Percent distribution) 
| 1950 1958 1950 1958 1959 
~~ | 3d | ach | Ise [ 34 | | 3d | 4th | Ise | 2d 
| qtr. | qtr. | gtr. | or. qtr. gtr. 


pianesenene masa samen . pases wana 1 


= _ oe __NORTH CENTRAL 
Total dwelling units.......... 100. 0/ 100.0100. 0] 100. 0/100. 0 100. 0] 100. 0] 100. 0] 100. 0| 100. 0] 100. 0] 100. 0 


Vacant dwelling units: 
Available for occupancy ................ | a -6] 2. ; ‘ .0| 5 . a. > 2. 2. 
For rent Kibvhcl | 2 2 2 2 

For sale .......... 
Rented or sold, awaiting 
occupancy! it i 4! j p a ‘ \ 1 
NE INCE siscesscccscrnievrmccrermns JE a. Le ; ; 
ND co cee nd opntcnsieosvenae E 





Status and condition 
of dwelling units 








Seasonal dwelling units?.................... | 3.9] 5.8] 5.9] 5. , ‘ ; a 





Occupied dwelling units | 93. ; ; -5| 90. } -9]) 94. 
— — 4 + tt _—_ 





Total dwelling units.......... 


Vacant dwelling units: 
Available for occupancy ................. 0; 3. 
UT IID esis veveneusns | oe 
For sale 
Rented or sold, awaiting 
occupancy! ............cessccseseseee 
Held off market! 
NII Se Aiscvatesecssnessttcavenionse 


3 

5] 24) 26, 25) 25] 2.5) Lol . 
Seasonal dwelling units? | + p ai 2, . F ; Hn Le 2S 2a Te ST. 
| 88. 2| .0| 91.7| 90.5} 90.8] 89.8| 89.4] 89.8 
| OPOLITAN AREAS OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN AREAS 
Total dwelling units ................... |100. 0/100. 0/100. 0] 100. 0/100. 0| 100. 0| 100. 0 


Vacant dwelling units: 
Available for occupancy}................ .6 . , 2. f - 1 a 
EES esas co iene exentstients : oe f. a an © 
ee 60 sesesiinc ‘ piccpaneyen ‘ 3] i ‘ ; - 6 
Rented or sold, awaiting | | 
occupancy * sotivacdiadeaancaties ‘ E : ; .6| . 
Held off market! 2S) ee Oe a 5} 1.20 1. 
IN csi stscrcsensecsciviskcdensiniccon f 


Seasonal dwelling units? ......00000000...) 1. & 3] 1.1] ; os Le La 4 
Occupied dwelling units ................... | 95.7| 94.0] 94.6] 93. _6 93.8] 93.9] 90.0) 84. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ! Nonseasonal, not dilapidated units. 2 Comprises vacant units 


offered for rent, as well as those being offered either for rent or for sale. 3 Comprises unoccupied units and units temporarily 
occupied by persons with usual residence elsewhere. 
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Part C--Building Permits 


Table C-1: Building Permit Activity: Current Summary, by Type of Building Construction 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent change 


Type of building 1959 First 11 months First 1] 
construction —- Nov. months, 
Oct. | Sept. , 1959 1958 1958-59 | 1958-59 


alee 








All building construction! *1,808.3 | 1,946.2) 1,500.0) 20,998.9 | 18, 752.5 -5 
*1,618.2) 1,707.1 18, 763.8 | 16, 121.5 - 6 
Public 190. 1 239. 1 2,235.1] 2,631.0 +6 


New dwelling units? 773.5 |*1,024.7| 1,095.2 899.6 | 11, 751.3] 10,060. 4 
Number of new dwelling units (69, 577) |(* 88, 908) (95, 806) | (83,082) (1,055,228) | (933, 320) 


New nonresidential building 480. 1 *589.7 654.6 *458.5| 6,974.2] 6,710.4 
Commercial buildings 155.9 * 235.4 218.5 *154.0| 2,490.2] 2,283.8 
Stores and other mercantile buildings .. 88.9 92.8 91.9 *69.1 1, 083.4 928.0 

All other commercial buildings 67.2 “142.6 126.6 *84.9| 1,406.8] 1,355.8 
Community buildings 177.6 * 189.0 220.9 189. 1 2,433.2] 2,502.4 
Industrial buildings 75.7 rae 90.4 55.4 925.2 827.3 
All other nonresidential buildings 70.8 89.8 124.8 60.0 | 1,125.6} 1,096.9 


Additions and alterations 140. 6 173. 6] 177.8 126.9} 2,003.8) 1,791.3 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureauof the Census. "Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 
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Chart 6. 


Building Permit Activity 


Millions of Dollars Millions of Dollars 


CLASS OF CONSTRUCTION TYPE OF BUILDING 


| 
! 
! 
Y 
BUILDING 


COMMUNIT 


ALL BUILDING 
a CONSTRUCTION 


NEW DWELLING COMMERCIAL 
sf UNITS BUILDING 


a 
ot Ww 


A 
v*\ 
NEW 2 , 
NONRESIDENTIAL 


VILDING INDUSTRIAL 
— BUILDING 





/ 
/ 





ADDITIONS -—J ALTERATIONS 





1958 1959 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C. D.60-10-E 








CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table C-2: Building Permit Activity: Total Valuation, by Type of Building Construction and Region! 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent 

aa change, 

Type of building 1959 First 10 months Ist to 
months 


constructicn 
in, Oct. 1958 1958-59 


UNITED STATES 


All building construction ?.....................00.00. 
New dwelling units 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. ..... 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations.... 


SIE RUOWRORRUBMWNHOS 
DAWOUNIWADRWHEUROUN YE 
DRY ROWNDOOK UA BU AND 
~ 
@ 
. . . . . yr . . 
ADBOHOWh PROM OW WOR UY 
aYNOUUNIOCNLOCOD:, 


Northeast 


New dwelling units 3 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. .... 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings ........ 
Additions. and alterations............s.0000+ 


ADBOKDWDDINDOCAADWDAUN YS 
CNORARLH DDUSCOWROON 
NE SODOROROWHDUHOOURS 
WH DOCOAOCUROOWUN ROS 


New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. .... 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


See footnotes at end of table. 





FEBRUARY 1960 


Table C-2: Building Permit Activity: Total Valuation, by Type of Building Construction and Region!—Con. 


Type of building 
construction 


All building construction 2 
New dwelling units 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. .. 
Community buiidings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings. 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions. and alterations................0++ 


NOOK OW MRADBAKRUYROUA 


8 


New dwelling units 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. .. 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential en 
Additions. and alterations.. sie 


a 
N = 


— 
On nN 


N m& 
AD 


_ 


oo 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


‘Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ‘Revised. 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) 
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Percent 


h 
1959 First 10 months "tae te 


months 


1959 1958-59 


1 Composition of regions, and nonfarm population distribution by region, 
are shown below table A-2. Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 


> Housekeeping only. 


Table C-3: Building Permit Activity: Number of Nonresidential Buildings, by Type of Building 


Type of construction 


Amusement bui! dings ...............:.0ssesceessee 
Commercial garages 

Educational buildings..............:s+ssssseseses 
Garages, private residential 

Gasoline and service stations 
Industrial buildings 

Institutional buildings 

Office buildings 

Religious buildings. 

Stores and other mercantile buildings ... 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table C-4: Building Perrsit Activity: Valuation and Number of New Dwelling Units, by Type of Structure, 
Public-Private Ownership, and Region! 


(Housekeeping units only) 








Valuation (in millions of dollars) as Number of dwelling units 
Ownership and 1958 1959 First 10 months __1959 First 10 months 
type of ermetaee Oct. | Sept. Oct. 1958 | 1959 Sept. | Oct. 1958 1959 














All new dwelling units .. 10, 977.7 iF 100, 862 | 95, 806 850, 238 985, 651 
Privately owned 10, 705.2 | 98,665 | 92, 848 810, 808 962, 313 
1-family 9,087.5 |} 79,021] 71,729 637, 429 736, 810 

‘ 473.2 || °5,766| 5,867 50, 066 64, 538 
5-or-more family .... 1,144.5 | *13,878| 15,252 123, 313 160, 965 
Publicly owned 272.5 || °2,197| 2,958 39, 430 23, 338 


east 
T 


All new dwelling units .. 179.3] 17,254] 19,419 | 18,363 | 152,084 192, 926 
Privately owned _ 3 *16,167| 18,686 | 17,983} 139,032 183, 924 
1-family : , 12,888 | 12,581 12, 364 | 105, 432 124, 308 

2-4 family : . ; ; £1,001] 1,473 1,807} 8, 419 15,921 
5-or-more family .... . : ; .4 |) '2,278| 4,632 3,812! 25,181 43, 695 


Publicly owned 9 | , . 3 087 733 380 | 13,052 | 9, 002 
tr 


; ; 
All new dwelling units. 283.7| 2,493.5 | : 26,605 | 23,740 | 21,497] 198,045 | 226,873 
Privately owned : 261.6 | 2,422. 26,055 | 23,524 | 19,997| 191,674 | 222,810 
1-family 240.8 ; 22,392 | 20,068 | 17,471| 164,839 | 187,807 
10.2 s ‘ 1, 303 1, 374 i. i 10, 594 12, 318 
5-or-more family ‘. ‘ 10.6 ; ; 2,360| 2,082 1, 399 16, 241 22, 685 
Publicly owned 2} S| 22.1 ’ ; *550 216 1, 500 | 6, 371 4, 063 





























alpine ania : + wt scien 
All new dwelling units .. F 222.2 | 2,497.4 | 2, : * 29, 433 | 27,095 22,476 | 259, 135 276, 789 
Privately owned ‘ 220.2) 2,375.7 ° "28, 873 | 26,033 22, 280 | 247,534 271,017 
2,159.2 . 23,976 | 21, 181 18,250 | 208, 317 226, 624 
2-4 family . : 64.2 , 1, 316 942 949; 11,912 12, 587 











5-or-more family > . ° ey ‘ 3,581 3,910 3,081} 27,305 31, 806 
Publicly owned 4 : ; 42157 . 560 | 1,062 196} 11,601 | _5,772 


All new dwelling units.. i ; e 2,457.0 | 3, 101. 27,570 | 25,552 26,572 | 240,974 289, 063 
Privately owned ‘ . ° 2, 347.8 ° 27,570 | 24, 605 25,772 | 232,568 284, 562 





° . 1, 885.5 ; 19,765 | 17,899 18, 398 | 158, 841 198, 071 
2-4 family . 5 | . 128.7 : 2,146 | 2,078 2,370 | 19,141 23, 712 

5-or-more family 7 | , : 333.6 , 5,659 | 4,628 5,004 54, 586 62, 779 
Publicly owned , , 109. 2 0 


























947 | 800 | _8, 406 4,501 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ' Composition of regions, and nonfarm population distribution by region, 
are shown below table A-2. ‘Revised. 








mete Building Permit Activity, By Region 


Millions of Dollars 


glen CENTRAL 


Jog S ‘ © S24 «4 
1958 1959 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-F 





FEBRUARY 1960 


Table C-5: Building Permit Activity: Total Valuation, by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location and by State 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent 
change, 
First 9 months lst 9 mos. 


1958 1959 1958-59 


17, 763.8 +16 
13, 887.9 +16 
3, 875. 9 +16 





ALL STATES 
Metropolitan areas 
Nonmetropolitan areas 


+18 
+18 
+17 
+22 
+27 


+25 
(") 

- 43 
+10 
+18 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
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Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 
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+3 
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Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
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3 
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Nebraska 83. 
49. 58. 
24. 30. 

577. 674. 


101. 107. 








New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
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New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


172. 
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1, 147. 1, 565. 
20. 178. 216. 
6. 36. 42. 
108. 838. 973. 
15. 140. 170. 
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18. 


16. 
78. 
4s 
6. 
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16. 537. 155. 
68. 536. 664. 
3s 40. 47. 
4. 57. 67. 
3. 23. 32. 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


&— IO Aw 
onwor@ 
-AWO »& 

Nae 
WwNYrFyw 
RewuUuno 


25. 25. 
95. 


16. 


19. 185. 213. 

919. 985. 
12. 128. 129. 
: 8. 7. 
44. 354. 433. 


Tennessee 





14. 
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52. 36. 


57. 
17. 


-8 . 38.0 36. 341. 397.7 
2 ‘ 6.5 5. 67. 65.6 
9 1 
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@©Owro 


56. 36. 41. 329.0 339.6 
6 2. 3.4 5. 22.8 26.9 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. |. NOTE: Data for Alaska 
and Hawaii are not yet available. ‘Revised. 
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30 CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 
Table C-6: Building Permit Activity: Number of New Dwelling Units, by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location and by State 


(Housekeeping units only) 


St change, 
ate Ist 9 mo: 
Sept. M 1958 1959 e. 

= de ee 1958-59 


ALL STATES b }| 112,951 ; 749, 376 
Metropolitan areas , 87,049 578, 716 + a 
Nonmetropolitan areas , 666 564] 25,902} 22,815] 22, 504 ; 660| 201, 855 _+18 


Alabama 15, 867 +5 
Arizona 18, 293 +20 
3,151 ~6 

California 185, 805 #27 
12.815 ~§ 


Connecticut 13, 401 +2 
Delaware 2, 48 -{ 
District of Columbia 614 ~ 84 
Florida s 50, 084 +4 
i 17, 412 +25 


1, 709 
Illinois q 47, 189 
Indiana > i, oon 
6, 458 
Kansas 6, 490 


Kentucky i 8, 601 
Louisiana ; z L 13, 059 

1, 005 
Maryland 21, 889 
Massachusetts : 16, 025 





Michigan é ‘ 29, 612 
Minnesota ‘ 15, 296 
Mississippi q 3, 240 
Missouri ( 16, 997 
Montana 1,544 


Nebraska 5, 103 
NN Sipe ciiccierssiornnaies 2, 631 
New Hampshire 1, 487 
New Jersey ‘ ' 36, 459 
New Mexico 6, 883 


New York : J ; 76, 738 
North Carolina . ‘ 10, 468 
North Dakota 1, 967 

i 44, 028 
Oklahoma 8, 372 





6, 418 
Pennsylvania : 26, 850 
Rhode Island 2, 365 
South Carolina 3, 288 
South Dakota 1,615 


Tennessee : 13, 368 
55, 661 

6, 458 

Vermont 233 
Virginia 3 25, 039 


Washington a , 18, 830 
West Virginia 2, 152 
Wisconsin y ; 15,070 
Wyoming 1, 105 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. NOTE: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not yet available. 
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Table C-7: Building Permit Activity: Valuation, in Selected Metropolitan Areas 








Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent 


i ch P 
Metropolitan area 1959 ae a. 


July . | 1959 | 1958-59 


+20 
+19 





Sn TEIN: 5 a iseniinstiincenncanausines testoteditee 
SII TIMID iccinscsnsscsencctsoccusliossensssoven 
Birmingham, Ala 

RII EIR. is scascessccnvucscubndinerducenre sation 
IIL TL "Ela. uicteccacondypuinngubeaibpyinseeann 
SU SEEMS T idee ssecns ssesiensveceanseenssichievcts 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich. 

UMRADONE SD, TRG ..0.ciccecessncesscssscascccscee 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Calif 


New York-Northeastern New Jersey .. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va 
NANNING, WONG gicas cinssincohacavesancvestions 
INS UN Shs 2, sca scraiieugtanedes 
NR OS Wy sii acu cuascasdestnsntunssasitdes 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Diego, Calif... poe 
San Francisco-Oakland, “Calif. . vadaanics 
Seattle, Wash. . picckasiaacanaiveianies thes 
Washington, D. C.. ed sida cisintan caliente 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Revised. 
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Table C-8: Building Permit Activity: Number of New Dwelling Units, in Selected Metropolitan Areas 


(Housekeeping only) 





First 9 months Percent 
change, 
lst9 mos. 

1958-59 


Metropolitan area 


Atlanta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md 

SIRT MARI: caassysccsavavasenignsesovsesin 
I a os cabindipscbiecniiiegldeeliastonaiil 
ASTIN CAN & cccvssinaceonserccnah teveckshusewtavesy 
HRT nk creek Sa vasastes snicsaceiwacsecian 
Cleveland, Ohio ............... 

Columbus, Ohio 

Denver, Colo. . 

I I as cine eaneweeninae 
Indianapolis, Ind... 

Los we Beach, Calif... 
Miami, Fla... ‘a “ 
Milwaukee, Wis. sc inibatavinadaneaiaesiniibe 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. .............0000+ 
UCERCUNDINAMN, PMG cssisccsesnencsessesssensseseos 
Phoenix, Ariz 

Rochester, N. Y... wilvainicibenida anata 
Salt Lake City, Utah .. 

San Diego, Calif. . sa scuba 
San Fraacisco-Oakland, “Calif... ieee 
Seattle, Wash. . - saeiietais 
Washington, D. c.. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table C-9: Building Permit Activity: Valuation in Selected Metropolitan Areas 
by Type of Building Construction 


First 9 months 1959 (thousands of dollars) 


Type of building Atlanta, | Baltimore | Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, | Cleveland, | Columbus, 
construction Ga. Md. Ala. N. Y. Ill. Ohio 


All building construction ! 177,799 | 194,345 80, 803 | 253,511 | 117,478 261, 717 135, 069 
New dwelling units? 89, 398 98, 566 53, 118 7 152, 497 94, 299 
New nonresidential building 74, 125 75, 980 55, 222 82,812 28, 568 
Commercial buildings 34,053 16,516 10, 819 29, 172 9, 712 
Amusement buildings ' 2, 543 4,072 1, 154 3, 526 555 
Commercial garages 1, 247 222 256 417 0 
Gasoline and service stations 897 938 654 859 783 
Office buildings 15, 259 2, 893 ; 1, 836 6, 895 3, 655 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs..| 14, 106 8, 391 6,918 17, 474 4, 719 
Community buildings 25,010 34, 664 3 25, 007 34,179 12, 338 
Educational buildings 10, 850 19, 875 16, 112 16, 221 4, 680 
Institutional buildings 8, 654 9, 360 5, 397 11, 867 6, 113 
Religious buildings 5, 506 5,429 3, 498 6, 091 1, 545 
Garages, private residential .............. 207 549 3,052 5,151 1, 944 
Industrial buildings 5, 453 3, 249 3, 897 10, 118 2, 647 
Public utilities buildings 6, 955 7,058 2,414 1, 174 368 
All other nonresidential buildings .... 2, 448 13,944 10, 034 3,019 1, 559 
Additions and alterations..................| 11,923 17,922 8, 936 21,875 8, 719 


. : Los An- New York- | Norfolk- 
“— a - a geles-Long Northeastern} Portsmouth, 
Beach, Colif. New Jersey . 


All building construction! 212, 996 106, 702 | 1,416,838 | 223, 468 1, 656, 511 
New dwelling units 2 98, 776 115, 888 919, 779 
New nonresidential building 95, 032 5 70, 108 596, 455 
Commercial buildings 295, 563 
Amusement buildings : 975 24, 445 
Commercial garages 0 11, 472 
Gasoline and service stations. 1, 857 4, 496 
Office buildings 5, 341 198, 012 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs.. q 17,596 57, 137 
Community buildings 22, 097 20, 817 190, 188 
Educational buildings 11, 147 15, 080 107, 711 
Institutional buildings 3 7,970 3, 266 54, 592 
Religious buildings...............s00 ’ ‘ 2, 980 2, 470 27, 885 
Garages, private residential ‘ 686 3, 487 8,411 
Industrial buildings ; ; 5, 675 5, 737 73, 598 
Public utilities buildings ; 8,517 769 12, 033 
All other nonresidential buildings .... ; 7, 364 1,475 16, 662 
Additions and alterations 29,971 13, 531 129, 319 


Philadel-| Phoenix, . San Diego, oe Seattle, | Washington, 
phia, Pa. Ariz. » ¥. Calif ° Wash. D. C. 


All building construction! 423,336} 184,771 64,988 | 350, 458 ; 421, 839 
New dwelling units 2 229, 489| 117, 463 38,418| 37,655 | 258, 353 214, 182 
New nonresidential building 140, 776 56, 222 15,694] 17,602 74,120 180, 814 
Commercial buildings 50, 205 32,050 2, 132 4, 338 27, 346 75, 856 
Amusement buildings 4, 744 984 340 616 3, 0659 3 3, 317 
Commercial garages 1, 766 75 0 0 1, 502 : 1, 052 
Gasoline and service stations ....... 2, 483 905 347 371 516 1, 164 
Office buildings 8, 284 22, 048 377 892 4, 648 3 42, 875 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. 32, 927 8, 038 1, 068 2, 458 17, 621 27, 449 
Community buildings 62, 381 11, 024 3, 883 1, 879 26, 908 76, 919 
Educational buildings 38, 621 7,417 1, 726 331 19, 640 58, 484 
Institutional buildings 18, 232 615 1, 017 0 3,517 s 13, 692 
Religious buildings 5, 528 2,992 1, 140 1,548 3, 751 4, 743 
Garages, private residential 2, 760 203 1,411 726 2, 375 469 
Industrial buildings 176, 668 9, 389 4, 116 5, 314 7, 988 6, 988 
Public utilities buildings 1, 097 298 3,410 3, 581 1,550 7, 460 
All other nonresidential buildings .... 6, 665 3, 259 741 1, 764 7,952 13, 122 
Additions and alterations 47,531 8, 830 4,559 8, 726 13, 385 25, 950 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 














Part D--Contracts 


Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, by Ownership and Type of Construction! 


Value (in millions of dollars) Percent 

Ownership and change, 
type of construction 1958 1959 First 11 months first 11 
months 

tr oe cere, ise | 1959 | 19565 


TOTAL PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 12,521.3 | 10,591.1 


—_ 


2,721. 
589. 
900. 

43. 
72. 
168. 
615. 
185. 
88. 
35. 
306. 


FEDERALLY OWNED 
Residential buildings 
Nonresidential buildings 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential buildings 
Airfield buildings. 
I MINOIIIOI s sa nasser cvensacceasonosesentc 
Warehouses 
All other 
Airfields 3 
Conservation and development 
Highways 
Electric power 
All other federally owned 


2, 160. 
250. 
781. 

60. 
54. 
200. 
465. 
151. 
42. 
16. 
254. 
2397. 
464, 
78. 
211. 
116, 


93. 
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oS 
— 
os 


STATE AND LOCALLY OWNED 
Residential buildings 
Nonresidential buildings 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential buildings 
Highways 
Sewer and water systems 


8,431. 
287. 
2, 946. 
2, 016. 
274. 
303. 
352. 
3, 478. 
1,062. 
680. 
381. 
398. 
229. 
169.1 
133.2 
124.8 


Public service enterprises 
Electric power 


NWYURRKUNK ON OO R= 


Conservation and development 
All other State and locally owned..... 


WODKEADWRWWHARAOAR 
. . . . s . . a . . . . . 
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SCOMIYUVOWNUWAUNAU S 
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wl 
9 
.0 
-0 
4 
-8 
8 
3 
~0 
-8 
«2 
9 
1 
8 
8 
-8 


Source: Department of Commence, Bureau of the Census. ! Includes major force-account projects started, principally by TVA and 
State highway departments. 7 Includes construction contracts awarded under Lease-Purchase programs which terminated with P.L. 
85-844, approved August 28, 1958. > Beginning with January 1958, includes missile launching facilities which were previously in- 
cluded under all other federally owned. 


Table D-2: Contract Awards: Highway Construction, by Ownership, Source of Funds, and Type of Facility! 





Value (in millions of dollars) Percent 
‘ change, 
Ownership, source of funds, 1958 1959 First 11 months Sune th 


and type of facility months 
[ane me Po [o[ ef om [ms [om [om | Sh 


uly 
ALL HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION . 385.7 


FEDERALLY OWNED 


Federally aided projects: 
Total value 
Federal funds 

dependent State projects: 
Total value 
Toll facilities 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. l Includes force-account work started on Federal and Sta-e projects. 


tunicipalities and counties. 
(33) 
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er Contracts Awarded for Public Construction 


By Ownership 
Millions of Dollars 


STATE AND LOCAL 
tree, f* 


1957 1959 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-G 


Table D-3: Value of Construction Contracts Reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
(U S$. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


Percent change, 
Type of construction , " fe 12 months ending 
in Dec., 1958-59 


BS seccccosesnciesentsesnavesinatamceneeveovnlttncasubente bniabeakintesmabescencestebacian 


Building construction 
Residential 
Nonresidentia 


Engineering 
Public works 
Utilities niiiebnichnoieiiniabintiaiandieelidainente : 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce erce (BDSA) from data published b by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
1 Dodge index of construction contracts, seasonally adjusted, 1947= 100: December 1958, 247; December 1959, 244. 


Table D-4: Valu» of Construction Contract Awards Reported by the Engineering News-Record 
(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


Value (in millions of dollars) 

leas Percent change, 
12 months ending 
in Dec., 1958-59 


Ownership and 
type of construction December 


1959! 


Privately owned 
Publicly owned. 


Private industrial buildings 
Buildings, except private industrial 
Highways and bridges 

Sewer systems 

Water systems 

Unclassified and all other 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from m data. published by the es News-Record. Data include 
only those projects with contract values above the following minimum sizes: Water supply, earthwork, and waterways- $44,000; other 
public works-$73,000; industrial buildings-$93,000; other buildings- $344,000. 1 Five weeks. 2 Change of less than one-half 
of 1 percent. 





Part E--Costs 


Table E-1: Construction Cost Indexes 





Indexes (1947-49=100) Percent 
: ee change, 
Compiler and coverage 1959 - 


June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. -_|_Now. | 1958-59_ 








American Appraisal Company 150 150 151 151 151 152 
Associated General Contractors 160 161 161 162 163 163 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates (20 city average): 
Residences 137.9 | 138.2 | 138.4 | 138.4 | 138.4 | 138.7 
Apartments, hotels, and office buildings 149.2 | 149.6 | 149.8 | 149.9 | 149.9 | 150.1 
Commercial and factory buildings 152.5 | 152.8 | 153.0 . 153.0 | 153.0 | 153.2 
Engineering News-Record: 
Building 163.0 | 163.9 | 164.8 | 165.2 | 165.1 | 164.7 
Construction 176.6 | 178.7 | 180.1 | 180.3 | 180.2 | 179.8 





Department of Commerce composite 142 142 142 142 | 
Sources as stated above. 1 A composite of cost indexes, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, representative of the major types 


of construction weighted by the current relative importance of each type. 


Table €-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Construction Materials, by Selected Groups and Commodities 


Percent 

-+----—---——- -- -—-— -- | --—------------ —-— —| ange, 

Commodity 9} 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | December 

July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. = Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dec. 1958-59! 
6 


ALL CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS ! 135.3 | 135.4 | 135.0 | 135.0] 134. 


(1947-49=100, unless otherwise specified) 


~-—=---. -4--—---—— 


134.8 | 130.5} 130.1 | 132.0 +9 


Lumber and wood products: 
Soft woods: 
Douglas fir 
ORIN OB gc ciins- ss cs osensnssorerssnieievesecene 
NOD GRIND sastintctasenticicdaeincns 
Hardwoods used in construction ....... ...... 
Millwork 
BONN 55h .dsc cieccscanidisrennconkdatecimsocscxescseasta 
Softwood 
Hardwood 


130.4 | 124.9 110.0 | 118.0 
118.6 | 118.5 , 113.7 | 114.1 
139.6 | 137.7 , 130.2 | 130.6 
122.8 | 123.3 111.2 | 117.6 
138.7 |* 138.1 k 127.7 | 130.5 
94.5 ‘ 95. 6 99.1 

85.3 I 89. 1 94.9 

104.3 | 105.1 


rok anaoak nr 
We Ane NY © 


141.7 | 143. 
(7) 145. 
(7) 99. 


Building paper and board 
Insulation board 
Hardboard (Jan. 1958 =100) 





m& OO Ww 
> » Ww 


Prepared paint 128.4 | 128. 


w 
w 











Metals and metal products: 
Finished mill and foundry products: 
Structural steel shapes 
Reinforcing bars 
Galvanized sheets, carbon 
Black steel pipe, carbon 
Wire nails, 8d common 
Copper water tubing 
Building wire 
Nonmetallic sheathed cable 
Builders’ hardware: 
Cabinet hinge 
Door lock sets 


199. .6 | 199. 
195. .0 | 195. 
161. .2)| 163. 
190. 9 | 190. 
182. .2| 182. 
149. .1| 156. 
137. .8 | 145. 
91. 95. 


170.5 | 192.3 | 199. 
177.4 | 189.6 | 195. 
153.1 | 153.1 | 161. 
176.5 | 190.3 | 190. 
173.6 | 182.2 | 182. 
164.4 | 146.6 | 146. 
148.9 | 114.6 | 116. 

92.9 78.2 87. 





ONWwWNnNO ROA 
BHI ANO RON 
ODWeKNONO A 
~OwWNOWD OA 





a 


136. . 136.4 | 139.1 | 137.2 | 137.2 
155. ; 155.1 | 141.6] 149.4 | 155.2 
168. , 168.4 | 168.4 | 168.4 | 168.4 


~ = 


Fabricated metal products 
used in construction: 
Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings’. . 131.0 133.2 | 133.9 | 1285 | 124.8 

Enameled iron fixtures \ 120.8 125.3 | 125.3 | 125.8 | 115.7 
Vitreous china fixtures b 123.1 | 125.5 | 127.4 | 124.1} 124.2 | 116.0 
Brass fittings : 144.1 | 144.1 | 144.1 ! 142.6! 135.0 ' 135.9 




















See footnotes at end of table. (35) 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Construction Materials, by Selected Groups and Commodities--Continued 







(1947-49=100, unless otherwise specified) Percent 












































-—-—__—_—____—_ =n change 
Commodity a ace I 1956_| 1957_| 1958 _ Decenbel uy 
July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. ] Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | 1958-59 Di 
- — eS eee eee ° -= t ~~ —— — p< ---+|--- - +—- - 4 -— — 
Metals and metal products--Con. | | 
Fabricated metal products | cer ghd 
used in construction--Con. | 
Heating equipment !............cs.ssssssese | 121.7) 121.6; 121.4) 121.5) 121.5) 121.6) 122.1: 121.5] 121.8) (3) 
Steam and hot water equipment ...... 154.7 | 154.7] 154.7] 154.7] 1547] 155.4! 144.1; 149.5) 154.7 +] 
Ee Bie STI OG ois senssensiersseseeccenee 123.4 | 123.4} 123.4) 123.4} 123.4} 123.2 130.6, 126.6 | 123.9 -| s 
Fuel burning equipment, | 
I aaiss teassicersesoctncsnrinsins | 115.8] 115.9} 115.9] 115.9! 115.2, 115.2] 112.0! 115.8/ 116.0 -1 
Water heaters, domestic ................... 99.5| 99.0, 98.4 98.7; 99.0 99.0 107.9 103.0 100. 3 al 
Metal doors, sash, and trim................. |} 134.2 134.2) 134.2) 134.2) 134.2; 134.2 148.3 142.8) 140-71 -4 
Tanks and sheet metal products: ” 
Steel roofing (Jan. 1958=100) .............. 104.7 104.7' 104.7; 105.4} 106.5| 106.5! (2) (2) | 105.7 +1 
Corrugated aluminum roofing . 
(Jam. I9SB RIOD) ocssssorveessssssssescreree | 96.3. 96.3 96.3! 96.3) 96.3) 9.3) (7) | 7) | 96.3 om ON 
Escalators and elevatoFs .................0+. 139.7 139.7, 139.7. 140.0; 140.0; 1400] 132.2, 140.7) 139.0 3.¢! 
Fans and blowers, excep portable... | 182.2 182.2 182.2, 182.2) 182.2) 182.2| 171.7 180.2) 181. 6 cy MIL 
ROE MINNIE a sessssvenssnssoncrscenncesns t 
Nonmetallic minerals products \ 
used in construction: 
Flat glass: | 
a NI ics sicincesehanssianiccenasincions 145.0 | 145.0| 145.0, 145.0) 145.0) 145.0) 145.7; 145.7} 144.3 +1 
BIE ioc cssiceinissvisininnininsoaiveoe 145.3 | 145.3) 145.3) 145.3| 145.3) 145.3 | 145.9) 145.9} 145.3 of PL 
Concrete ingredient.............sesessne 140.4 | 140.4| 140.4, 140.4) 140.4 140.4| 131.7 136.9| 139.2 +1e ! 
Sand, gravel, and crushed stone ........ 130.0 , 130.0 130.1] 130.1) 130.2) 130.2) 123.2} 127.9 | 129. 2 +1 * 
BUI III ocsvescivssecckasssecncierseosioes 62:2 192.2 152.2) 152.1) 152.1 1521) 141.4) 147.2) 150. 6 +1 
CORCTOND POSER CED 0c eccnessssncnerscesersosnsese 129.9 129.7) 130.2; 130.3) 130.3/ 130.5| 125.3; 127.2; 128.4 +2 
RINE eisai ccpccnecicsabverncnosuanioecens | 118.0} 117.8} 118.1) 118.6) 118.6 118.6} 116.9} 119.7] 117.2 +1 
RN issrcptcscssisiannnsnccssesasseseinens | 399.2) 159.2 | 159.2, 159.2) 15922) 160.3., 148.6] 149.1) 155.3 +3 
Ready-mixed concrete | PR 
Rae DOTTY oacnessossnescisicesrssorcnmes 101.7 101.6} 102.0; 102.0) 102.0, 102.1) (?) (*) 100. 6 +2 
Structural clay products 
used in Construction: ...-...........0008+ | 139.6 | 139.4] 139.5] 139.4} 139.7| 139.9] 134.3] 135.3] 137.2 +2 
Building brick............. enniobiodl casecsarees | 139.6 | 139.2) 139.4) 139.4, 139.4 139.9) 134.7] 135.6 | 137.1 +2 
BI aetna csicrstarctreaadicisimcmnsenevess | 230.7 | “150.7 )| 230.7| 190.7) 2391.3; U9L3| 127.3) E2716) 120.6 +1 
RF Ie UI io aissisinnissescosnesssnseccsoses | 165.6 | 165.6! 165.6) 164.8, 164.8 164.8, 152.1] 156.8) 159.4 +3 
IED sins sissscsssctsscasscnecressinence | 133.2) 133.2) 133.2) 133.2; 133.2, 133.12] 127.1) 127.1) 133.4 0 MI 
eis Deccan doaueneypoiaisnentvesicusisine 128.6, 128.6} 128.6) 128.6, 128.6 128.6| 123.5] 123.8, 128.6 0 
I 5s ccintcocecsntbssopunspanacleuieseceien | 130.4, 1304); 1304) 130.4) 130.4 130.4! 124.9) 124.9] 130.4) 0 
a tlia Giese ictal iosenisieds Savteisinsnaein 144.6 144.6) 144.6 144.6) 144.6 144.6) 136.2] 136.2] 144.6 0 
Prepared asphalt roofing ...................0+.+. 111.9} 111.9 110.8; 110.8, 113.6 113.6! 114.4] 124.6] 1185 -4 
Other nonmetallic minerals 
used in construction!................006+. | 136.9| 136.9 136.9| 136.9; 136.9, 136.9| 126.6} 134.0! 134.4 +2 
Insulation materials.................000000 | 102.9 | 102.9) 102.9; 102.9 102.9, 102.9) 100.3} 103.8] 104.0 -1 
Asbestos cement shingles .................. | 167.0) 167.0) 167.0; 167.0, 167.0 167.0, 149.8] 160.8] 160.8 +4 


Miscellaneous products: 











Kitchen cabinets, metal, base caly...... 151.6 | 151.6 | 151.6| 152.7| 152.7| 152.7| 142.0] 151.2, 151.6 +1 
NI EUR iscsecacisscnéncicoser soars 130.5 | 130.5| 130.5 | 130.5; 130.5| 130.5| 128.4] 125.6) 1286| +2 
RE NOIR ID os sscccs sc nsssessnncencnesaces nde | 98. >| 98.4/ 100.4) 101.5; 101.5) 101.5) 106.3 95.3 98. 4 +3 
Rubber fl BONS cakbaseas nist chieahcaninicaingate <i 114. 114. 114. 114. 114. 114. 1106; 113. 114. 0 
Rubber floor tile ..... 7 9} 114.9 mt 9 | 9 9 | 5) 9 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 1 Includes items not shown separately. 2 Not available. 


3 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. * Revised. 
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Table E-3: Wholesale Prices of Selected Construction Materials 





1958 


Octo ber | November 


Commodity 


LUMBER 
Douglas fir: 
Dimension, construction, 25% standard, 2’’x4’’, RL., green, S4S, 
mixed dimension c/l, f.o.b. mill . ft. 5 | $72.651 $63. 921 
Boards, construction, 25% standard, RL., green, S4S, 1" x8”, loose, mixed c/1 
of boards and dimension, f.o.b. mill L ft. y 69. 467 59. 584 
Timbers, construction, 8’’x8’’ to 12’’x12’’, RL., rough or S4S, green, c/lor 
mixed cars, f.o.b. mill ay : : 82. 046 69. 006 
Southern pine: 
Dimension, No. 2, 2” x 4” x 16’, S4S, dried, SL., 
f.o.b. mill...... Li i 90. 894 87. 523 
Boards, No. 2, 1’’x6’’xRL.,, S4S, dried, SL., c/1 or mixed cars, 
f.o.b. mill... . ft. P 82. 461 
*Ponderosa pine boards, No. 3, 1” x 12”,)S4S, dry, ¢/l 
or mixed cars, f.o.b. mill ft. ‘ 76. 650 
Oak, red, flooring, select, plain, 25/32” thick, 2- 1/4’’ face, bundled, c/l, f.o.b. mill Ltt. : 180. 382 
Maple flooring, 2d grade, 25/32’’x2-1/4”’ face, SL, c/1, f.o.b. mill ea . 210. 031 








MILLWORK 
Door, flush type, interior, hardwood face, veneer, premium grade, as per CS- 200-55, 
2’6’’x6’8’’x 1-3/8"’, f.0.b. factory, c/l , freight allowed 
Window unit, wood, double hung, Ponderosa pine, 2’4’’x4’6’’, with frame 
sash, glazing, weather stripping and sash balance as per CS-190-53, 
mixed c/I, f.o.b. factory 


PLYWOOD 
Douglas fir, interior, grade A-D, 1/4’’x48""x96’’, 3 ply, f.o.b. mill 
*Douglas fir, interior, grade C-D, 5/16’’x48’’x96’’, 5 ply, f.o.b. mill 
Plywood, birch, standard panel, grade 1-3 or 1-4, type II glue, 


3 ply 1/4” thick, 48’x96”, c/I, f.0.b. factory | Msg. fe | ’ 213. 737 


PREP ARED PAINT 
Latex, water-thinned, inside, first grade, delivered............00:cccecece cceeeseseeeree 
Varnish, floor, first grade, delivered 
Enamel, white or colors, gloss, first grade, delivered 
Inside, flat, white, first grade, delivered 
Outside, white or colors, first grade, delivered 


METAL PRODUCTS 

Structural shapes, carbon steel, 6’’x4’’x1/2”’ angles, 30’ long, ASTM spec. 
A-7, base quantity, f.o.b. mill. . 

Bars, reinforcing, carbon steel, 3/4’’ round x 30’ long with 10% shorts, 
ASTM spec. A-15, 57T, base quantity, f.o.b. mill 

Sheets, galvanized, carbon steel, 24 gage x 30’’ wide x 96”’ long, 
commercial coating, base chemistry, base packaging, base quantity, 
f.o.b. mill , 

Pipe, standard, black, carbon steel, buttweld, threaded and coupled, 
1-1/4’ nominal, random lengths c/1, wt. 228 Ibs. per 100’, f.o.b. mill........... 

Pipe, standard, galvanized, carbon steel, buttweld, threaded and coupled, 
1-1/4’ nominal, random lengths c/1, wt. 228 lbs. per 100’, f.o.b. mill 

Nails, wire, carbon steel, 8d common, c/I, f.o.b. mill 

Soil pipe, cast iron, 4’’, single hub, extra heavy, f.o.b. foundry 

Copper water tubing, type L, 3/4’’ size, .045”’ wall thickness, 
shipped in 60’ coils, 10,000’ lots or more, f.o.b. mill, freight allowed. 

Building wire, type RH-RW, size 12, solid, single braid, f.o.b. destination, 
or freight prepaid or allowed on specified amounts .................. Salina etstonneceenencions M ft. 

Insect screening, aluminum, 18x14 mesh, 30”’ wide, c/1, f.o.b. 














100 sq. ft. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-3: Wholesale Prices of Selected Construction Materials--Continued 


deems [os 1959 : 1958 


= November October | ovember 











$55.179 | $53.778 | $50. 725 
13.382 | 13.066| 12.42 


Bathtub, 5’, enameled iron, recessed, f.o.b. factory, freight allowed... ; 

Lavatory, 20’’x18’’ and 19’’x17’’, enameled iron, f.o.b. plant, freight allowed . a 

Water closet, vitreous china, closed coupled, reverse trap, | 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed 

Sink, 32’’x21’’, enameled steel, acid resisting, 2-compartment, f.o.b. plant, 
freight allowed 12.711 12. 711 13. 390 


23.754 23. 363 21.970 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT | 


HBATING EQUIPMENT 
Convectors, nonferrous, free standing, average steam rating 40.8 to 43.0, 
ne Ms MIE PIII scape sinxsesssascessniccsssnisasnveinenserscrssuceanenaphobenndnemaoserel : ee . 466 . 466 . 461 
Furnace, warm air: 
Steel, forced air, oil fired, with burner, bonnet output 90, 000- 115,000 BTU, | 
Ee I IN 55555 cnx ccxcnsatssssssovasssnves snunstonsncounssestineesentosccuepans 242.910 242.910 | 245.632 
** Sceel, forced air, gas fired, input rating 85,000-110,000 BTU, 
f.o.b. factory, freight allowance 
Furnace, floor, gas fired, manual controls, input rating 40,000-50,000 BTU, 
Nada daa cack van acco asonelsincs See sa Peesn cul oalbgndsanasinosonsoacis tgs 0 Cisenisenseeineds | 61.925 ! 
Oil burner, mechanical forced draft, 1'4-3 gal. per hr., f.0.b. fACtOFY ........sccseessnnee | 111. 615 113.575 | 113.976 
Water heater, gas fired, automatic, l-year guarantee, 30-gal. steel storage 
tank, f.0.b. factory, freight allowed (1) (*) c"4 


151. 676 





NONMETALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTS | 
Sand, construction, f.o.b. plant | Ton 1. 345 1. 342 1. 310 
Gravel, for concrete, 1-1/2’’ maximum, f.o.b. plant | Ton 1. 623 1.622 | 1. 595 
Crushed stone, for concrete, 1-1/2’’ maximum, f.o.b. plant | Ton 1.672 | 1, 672 | 1. 676 
Building blocks, concrete, lightweight aggregate, 8’’x8’’x16’’, f.o.b. plant | Each . 194 194 | . 192 
Building brick, clay, f.0.b. plant Thousand | 31.763 | 31.763 | 31. 057 
Partition tile, clay, scored, 4’’x12’’x12’’, 3-cell, 16 lbs., f.o.b. plant.............000 Thousand | 138.087 138. 087 | 137. 031 
Lath, gypsum, 3/8’’x16’’x48’’, f.o.b. plant, freight equalized | M sq. ft. 26. 174 26. 174 | 26. 012 
Wallboard, gypsum, 3/8’’x48’’, varying lengths, f.o.b. plant, 

freight equalized M sq. ft. 34.463 | 34. 463 | 
Shingles, asphalt, strip, thick square butt, 210 lbs., f.o.b. factory, 
freight allowance 5. 679 5.532 | 5. 906 
Siding shingles, asbestos cement, f.o.b. plant, freight equalized 12. 277 | 12. 277 | 11. 917 


34. 300 








— ee SS EEE — 


Source: Department of Labor, ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Beginning with January 1959, prices not compasahle with those for 
previous periods because of a change in specification. **Beginning with November 1959, prices not comparable with those for 
previous periods because of a change in specification. ' Not available. 





(NOTE: Tables E-4 and E-5, Union Hourly Wage Scales for Selected Building 
Trades, are shown quarterly in the March, June, September, and December issues.) 
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$50. 725 

C—.. = J = - 
Chart 9. , : 

21.970 Construction Materials 
index (1947-49100) Composite Output Index Index (1947-49=100) | 







200 







461 SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 









UNADJUSTED 
245. 632 ; — 


58. 283 
113. 976 


(*) 


1. 310 
1.595 
1. 676 
. 192 
31. 057 
37. 031 
26.012 





1959 








| SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.60-10-T 












34. 300 


5. 906 


11.917 Table F-1: Construction Materials: Indexes of Output (Unadjusted and Seasonally Adjusted) 





(Monthly average 1947-49=100) 
Monthly Indexes 


ll Unadjusted | Seasonally adjusted 
Materials grou 
P1957 | 19s | sepe | Oe] Sepe| oct [ Now ] Sem] Oct. | Sept | One. [ ov 


NID acs elicitor dein vsiecladadsomvnsstatininns | 125.7 .5| 139.3 |'146.5| 131.7] 130.8] (*) (*) 





yr 
for 

























Lumber and wood products ..........0.++0++: | 115.7 ‘ ‘ 151.2} 131.3 129. 1 138. 4 
RINDI sii cnstacaaasctssininpavesstacheescasbanhans | 118.8 ; 138.9 j 126.0| 92.5 98.0 
Paint, varnish, and lacquet ................ | 117.4 k 129. 1 131.8} 109.8 : 128.0 
RN AMINED. «ix. sssecasniasiosevesdabin | 148. 5 . 196. 5 186.2} 156.1 156.7 
NOE MUNNOOD 5g scvasivccceriotsscyeraten’ | 96.5 .5 | 120.3 147.7| 81.1 93.6 
Heating and plumbing equipment........ | 120.0 .3| 174.0 176.3} (*) ‘i (1) 
Iron and steel products ............sseseee+e | 143.0 ; 134.2 65.3} () | 131.5 ; (*) 
Clay construction products ..........00 | 133.2 167.9} (*) (*) 














Gypsum products..............ccoscssee-seceeees 193. 1 183. 4 
PIMA FERORTOD 5.....ca.crcredccacrasesscevees 111.2 129. 1 


Source: Table compiled by the Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by various Government agencies and by private 
firms as shown in notes to the tables following in Part F.  * Revised. 1 Not available. (39) 
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Chart 10. Lumber and Wood Products 


Index of Production 
index (1947-49=100) Inees UPS T= OOo 


200 200 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


UNADJUSTED 
4, 








! 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1957 1958 1959 


L SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-1 





Table F-2: Lumber and Wood Products: Production, Shipments, and Stocks 


Douglas fir 
Insulating Hardboar! 


1 : 1 2 
Softwood lumber Hardwood flooring plywood boards? 


(Million board feet) (Thousand board feet) (Million (Tons) 
square feet) (Tons) 


Production 


1947-49 average a h ) 812, 365 789, 437 F 766, 269 294,2 
Year: : ; 1, 166, 446 | 1, 117,010 : 1, 102, 012 539, 9 
953, 706 947, 023 : ; 989, 059 568, 5 
927, 294 922, 789 ; ; 1, 026, 790 608, 62 
12 months ending: 
August 1959 ; ; 1,014,075 | 1,008, 405 , 1, 123, 943 780, 16) 
September 1959 ; 1, 020, 068 | 1, 012, 653 1, 131, 765 801, 23 
October 1959 E ; ...++ | 1, 021,027 | 1,010, 181 ¥1, 133,318 | * 822,94 
November 1959 ‘ ; 1,026,972 | 1,012, 776 1, 130, 355 837, 2K 


74, 434 69,920 , 555 82, 036 54, 
74, 041 63, 694 508 75,941 54, 8 
78, 269 77, 603 ‘ 623 84, 087 61,24 
73,919 79, 666 592 81, 021 63, 8 
80, 802 86, 139 , 614 95, 713 66, 43 
89, 563 93, 293 693 107, 341 71, 
88, 494 89, 622 675 100, 510 73, 3 
92, 372 93,574 654 104, 712 74, 2 
93,053 89, 332 552 101, 855 73,38 
89, 749 89, 446 689 100, 273 77, 83 
92, 346 90,570 76, 548 642 100, 745 73,78 
93, 985 87,322 | 82,277} (4) £99,084 | * 78,42 
November............. 80, 379 72,515 | 87,645} (4) 79, 073 68, 95 
Percent chang 
November, 1958-59 +4 
First 11 mos., 1958-59... 
* As of end of period. Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: } National Lumber Manufacturers Associa 


ation. 2 Douglas Fir Plywood Association. Monthly data are estimated from quarterly totals. 3 Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of ehe Census. 4 Not yet available. > Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. * Revised. 








| Chart Il. 


index (1947-49100) Index of Production for Trade Sales Index (1947-49s100) 


UNADJUSTED 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 














1951 1952 1953 . 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.60-I10-J 





Table F-3: Millwork Products, and Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer: Production 





Shipments Production for trade sales 
(Thousands of units) (Thousands of gallons) 


Period Ponderosa Hardwood Exterior ‘ ‘ ae 
; 1 1 1 Paint, varnish, & lacquer 
pine doors doors frames 


1947-49 average 3 3,768 266, 701 
Year: 3 2035 312, 543 
2, 028 313, 128 
1,919 333, 100 

12 months ending: 
August 1959 2,471 352, 500 
September 1959 2, 523 354, 500 
October 1959 2, 534 355, 100 
November 1959 2,516 355, 600 


190 23, 900 
187 22, 900 
167 25, 200 
228 25, 400 
202 30, 300 
241 35, 000 
226 34, 700 
223 33, 500 
190 32, 400 
230 31, 400 
228 31, 100 

29, 300 


4 400 


November, 1958-59 - 24 - 19 +2 
First 11 mos., 1958-59. +19 + 28 +7 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: | National Wood Work Manufacturers. Association (whose data are 
from member firms only and are not adjusted to represent full coverage). 2 Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Production. Beginning with January 1959 data for shipments only have been available. Special tabulations prepared by the source 
agency indicate only minor differences between production and shipments. See NOTE to this table in the April 1959 issue. 
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Table F-4: Portland Cement, and Asphalt and Gypsum Products: Production, Shipments, and Stocks 


Pro- Ship- Shipments Shipments ** 
duction ments Stocks (Thousands of squares) (Million square feet) 


(Thousands of barrels) Asphalt Asphalt 
Asphale . 
. d Asphalt | insulated and tar Gypsum | Gypsum 
Portland cement! oo 2| siding? brick saturated board! lath! 
roofing 23s 9 > 
siding felts 
61, 252 ’ : 17, 087 2, 075 
57,590 . . 29,774 2, 675 
53, 326 ‘ ‘ 30, 761 2, 224 
58, 228 ‘ ‘ 31, 840 
12 months ending: 
August 1959 : 57,620 ‘ 32,725 
September 1959 . 58, 049 y 33,016 
October 1959 ‘ 59,424 ; 33,982 
November 1959 : . 59, 331 ‘ 34,011 


November 28, 031 m 3, 864 2, 193 
December 23, 590 A 2, 391 1, 813 
January 18, 604 y 2,698 1, 964 
February 16,710 . 3, 365 2,223 
24, 329 , 6,950 4, 032 
29, 093 ‘ 3, 985 2,672 
33, 428 : 4,749 2, 794 
33, 455 ; 5, 563 3,116 
34, 182 , 6, 163 3, 403 
34, 800 . 5,916 2,918 
OER sao: <cnescnnrnse 32,590 ¥ 6, 525 3,183 
October 31,127 ; 7,255 3,671 
November '. 3,771 2,222 


November, 1958-59 
First 11 mos., 1958-59 


*As of end of period. | **Data reported on a quarterly basis. Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: 
partment of Interior, Bureau of Mines. 7” Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table F-5: Portland Cement: Destination of Shipments, by State 


(Thousands of barrels) 
Calendar year 12 months eading-- 


1959 
Ss [oe ae 


Alabama 422 385 327 4, 935 4,627 5,221 4, 969 
Arizona 366 262 2,621 2,778 3, 872 3, 863 
A Arkansas 223 251 162 1, 841 1, 684 2,619 2 2, 580 
California 3, 366 3, 543 3,045 35, 854 32, 910 38, 630 38, 799 
Colorado 362 320 274 3, 703 4,027 4, 408 4, 296 


Connecticut 313 320 235 4,325 5, 188 3,122 3, 100 
Delaware 126 111 64 1, 086 905 1,109 1,107 
District of Columbia 134 129 97 1,327 1,172 1, 668 1, 604 
Florida 1,077 1,179 1, 083 9, 499 9, 985 13, 234 13, 344 
Georgia 583 465 455 5, 381 4,675 6, 957 6, 578 


109 120 79 1,074 959 1, 403 1, 268 
Illinois 2, 365° 1, 794 931 16, 719 16, 238 18, 737 17, 545 
Indiana 1,119 944 467 9,181 7,045 8,618 8, 436 
994 909 230 6,774 5,810 7, 881 7, 506 
Kansas 490 571 447 6, 963 4,980 7,261 6, 781 


Kentucky 550 460 284 3,509| 3,281 4, 062 4,114 
Louisiana. 854 760 719 8, 303 7,585 8, 945 8,918 
154 111 57 978 964 1, 140 1, 097 
Maryland 496 516 400 5, 764 5,176 5,178 5, 203 
Massachusetts 438 406 365 5, 848 4,922 4,682 4,506 





Michigan 1,921 | 1,684 804 | 16,215| 14,498 15,633 14, 928 
Minnesota 824 760 243 3,35 5, 481 6, 391 6, 236 
Mississippi 297 239 193 1,977 2,190 3,158 3, 062 
Missouri 875 994 554 7,646 6, 851 8, 843 8, 687 
Montana 150 131 52 1, 405 1,377 1,480 1,412 




















480 477 219 3, 352 2,651 4, 103 3,921 
108 59 66 616 554 749 778 
New Hampshire 80 78 57 926 637 658 666 
New Jersey 827 864 636 9,428 7,952 8, 696 8, 592 
New Mexico 286 228 182 2, 086 2, 206 3,226 3,194 





2, 329 2, 083 1,459 20, 400 19,175 19, 788 19, 760 
North Carolina 569 461 538 4, 384 4,647 5, 313 
North Dakota 267 130 31 1, 294 1,930 2, 080 
2,595 2,238 1, 240 17,554 17, 306 19,075 
405 418 352 4,815 4,917 5, 699 





313 272 193 2, 565 2,532 2, 783 
Pennsylvania 1,861 1,581 948 15, 445 14, 288 16, 242 
Rhode Island 48 48 40 819 762 693 
South Carolina 192 201 224 2, 359 2,010 2, 560 
South Dakota 203 189 52 1, 374 1,071 1, 665 


681 494 332 4, 843 4, 153 5, 148 
1, 841 1,941 1, 627 20, 953 18, 892 24, 372 
226 | 230 180 2,010 1,791 
Vermont 47 28 334 302 
Vitginia 670 459 5,419 5, 436 


Washington 555 314 4,677 5,078 
Vest Virginia 253 123 1, 937 2, 269 
Visconsin 1,055 367 6, 768 6,771 
Wyoming 116 64 655 688 





Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines. NOTE: 
Alaska and Hawaii have been omitted to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 
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Chart 13. Iron and Steel Products q 
Index of Shipments Index (1947-49=100) 
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200 200 | 
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| SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.60-10-L Sout 





Table F-6: Iron and Steel Products: Shipments, Bookings, and Backlog 


(Thousands of tons) 


. Book-'| Back- 
2 . 2 i i 


Fabricated 
structural steel4 - 


Concrete| Gal- 
reinforc- | vanized 
ing bars'| sheets! 


1947-49 average 2 : 2, - o 
Year: 1956 . 4, 73 er 
9 3,073 Mic 

2,779 Eas 

12 months ending: 
: 3,051 Sou 

August 1959 5 5 5 } 3, 022 Eas 

_ September 1959. 3,051 | .-. 0a Ves 
October 1959 : 3,026 | ..ccm Mot 
November 1959 5 3, 053 Pac 


259 
243 
197 
236 
294 
255 
295 
242 
291 
259 
197 
284 
= 


Fervor re 


= 


) 
12 
os change 


October, 1958-59....... + Bi' =] «677i = 
First 10 mos., 1958-59... +14 + 13 - 10 -20 


* Scheduled for fabrication in the next 4 months. Table compiled by the Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: ! American 


Iron and Steel Institute. : Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 3 National Electric Manufacturers Association. 
4 American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. 5 Not available. 
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Table F-7: Clay Construction Products: Production and Shipments 


Brick, common Structural Vitrified clay Hollow facing tile | Glazed & unglazed 
Period and face clay tile sewer pipe (Million brick floor & wall tile 
one (Million brick) (Thousand tons) (Thousand tons) equivalent) (Thousand square feet) 


1947-49 average 104,800 | 101,088 
Year: 1956 251, 388 | 231, 262 
212,114 | 207,094 
221, 768 | 215,710 

12 months ending: 
Ree 239,655 | 238, 638 
August 1959 : 242,869 | 241,838 
September 1959 ’ 247, 188 | 244,990 
October 1959. ; 250, 019 | 247,475 


21, 577 21, 431 
18, 491 17,615 
20, 031 18, 476 
19, 789 17, 564 
18, 265 18,012 
20, 221 19, 818 
21, 069 21, 685 
21, 093 21, 534 
21, 382 22, 212 
20, 710 22, 260 
21, 227 21,972 
September 23, 333 22, 411 
October. 24, 408 23,916 


October, 1958-59 +12 
First 10 mos., 1958-59 +18 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. 


Table F-8: Clay Construction Products: Production and Shipments, by Census Region ! 


PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS 
1959 1959 


Census region 
September August July September August 
PC rick, common and face (thousands) 


U.S. TOTAL 694, 351 690, 961 672,535 | 686, 932 654, 178 689, 635 686, 733 
New England 13,170 16, 819 16, 033 18, 591 14, 470 15, 086 14, 132 
Middle Atlantic 100, 721 95, 933 93, 823 93, 648 104, 801 105, 922 103, 167 
East North Central 151, 815 156, 896 144, 116 140, 757 140, 841 157, 460 148, 963 
Vest North Central 39, 175 37, 191 37, 218 37, 799 35, 209 37, 255 39, 110 
South Atlantic 160, 864 158, 876 157,956} 166, 067 145, 802 157, 081 162, 382 
East South Central 80, 940 84, 034 78, 968 81, 777 80, 133 84, 330 81, 640 
Vest South Central 86, 003 82, 778 84, 555 83, 969 78, 002 78, 867 81, 683 

30, 870 29, 571 32, 523 28, 329 29, 636 30, 029 
Pacific 30, 793 28, 863 ‘ 31, 801 26, 591 23, 998 25, 627 

tile (tons) 


U.S. TOTAL 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
Vest North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
Vest South Central 
Mountain & Pacific 

Vitrified clay sewer pipe (tons) 


190, 519 174, 301 185, 714 199, 121 
Middle Atlantic 15, 230 11, 445 006 12, 773 17, 132 
East North Central 70, 954 69, 150 70, 155 77, 635 
Vest North Central..... 19, 575 17, 420 19, 334 21, 937 
South Atlantic 23, 292 22,971 i 23, 284 25, 542 
E. & W. South Central 28, 623 22, 529 27, 373 
i 5,415 5, 048 
27, 430 25, 738 
Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. 
Regions, and nonfarm population distribution by region, are shown under table A-2. 
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Chart 14. Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
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Table F-9: Heating and Plumbing Equipment: Shipments and Stocks 


Gas C. I. convectors Warm air Floor and Residential 
water heaters and radiators furnaces wall furnaces oil burners! 


Period (Thousands of units) | (Thousand square feet)| (Thousands of units) | (Thousands of units) “aaa 


Shipments 


1947-49 average 4,377 794 

Year: 1956 : 1, 355 
1, 131 
1, 185 

12 months ending: 
1, 376 
1,397 
1, 406 
1, 425 


3, 355 153 

3, 182 121 

3, 182 96 

1959: 3,791 89 

4, 234 86 

4, 596 95 

4,715 98 

5, 305 101 

5, 379 119 

4, 756 126 

4, 613 151 

September 3, 859 171 
October 


October, 1958-59 
First 10 mos., 1958-59 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. ‘* As of end of period. 

1 Sold separately. 
(NOTE: Table F-10, Imports and Exports of Selected Construction Materials, is shown quarterly in the March, June, September, and December 
issues. Table F-11, Plumbing Fixtures: Production, Shipments, and Stocks, is shown quarterly in the January, April, July, and October issues.) 





Part G--Employment 


NOTE: Beginning with data for January 1958, employment estimates for all States and areas (except as noted) are classified 
according to the Standard Industrial Classification Manual issued in 1957 by the Bureau of the Budget and are not strictly com- 


parable with data for earlier periods. 


Oct.-Nov. 1959.. 
Nov. 1958-59... 


Building contractors 
Special trades contractors 


All Plumbing | Painting Elec- 
special and and trical 
trades heating | decorating work 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (in thousands) 


1,170.8 
1,175.1 
1, 204. 
1, 320. 
1, 366. 
1, 352. 
1, 328. 


0 
. 
0 
7 
6 

1, 410.3 

1, 302.5 

1, 255.3 

1,213.2 

1, 273.2 

1, 348.5 
1, 407.6 

1,477.2 

1,511.3 
1,569.8 
1,555.2 

9 
1 


*1,524. 


1,497 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


available, ‘Revised. 


2, 105 
2, 128 
2,173 
2,593 
2, 586 
2, 638 
2,614 
2) 759 
2, 891 
2,855 
2,624 
2, 829 


2, 136 
2,124 
2, 236 
2, 596 
2,597 
2,613 
2, 603 
2,813 
2, 964 
2, 891 
2,698 
2, 787 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


287.7 | 
288. 9 
295.7 
317.0 
328.7 
321.7 
303 .6 





156.5 
148.1 
143.8 


163.8 
147.8 
141.5 
154.0 


155.7 
159.7 | 
164.4 | 
168. 4 


179. 3 
177.4 
170.9 
165 .6 
160.4 
161.6 
169. 6 
176.5 
179. 1 
184.2 
185, 1 

© 181.1 
178.3 


Table G-1: Contract Construction: Employment by Type of Contractor 


570.9 
578. 
600. 
673. 
680. 
677. 
682. 


734. 
652. 
640. 
618. 
666. 
710 
733. 
769. 
768. 
807. 
801. 
* 792. 
784. 


NY We OWOWONYDANAK NON — wD 


514.0 
513.0 
503.0 
516.0 
593.0 
586. 0 
569.0 


605.0 
506.0 
437.0 
419.0 
472.0 
571.0 
650. 0 
685.0 
687.0 
688. 0 
660.0 
634.0 


209. 4 
214.9 
217.4 
232.4 
257.9 
250. 1 
256.0 


286. 7 
217.0 
1.7 
164.3 
194.0 
254.9 
310.5 
335.0 
343.0 
347.2 
329.5 
* 309.5 
270.9 


*Percent change: Nov.-Dec. 1959, -6.1; Dec. 1958-59, +7.7. 


(In thousands) 


* Revised. 


2, 800 


2,814 


Table G-2: Contract Construction: Number of Employees (Seasonally Adjusted) 


S=3s 
~ 
~ 


NNN NNN NN N DN 
a ase 66a G4 64 8S 
SNMONNAA”ANH 
—NAe NW 
Concwrvd 


nN 
Oo 
‘o 
o 


305.0 
297.8 
285.6 
284.0 
335.3 
335.6 
313.2 


318.1 
289. 0 
261.6 
254.6 
277.6 
315.8 
339.8 
350.0 
344.1 
340. 4 
330.8 
*324.0 
317.4 


Not yet 


Annual 
average 
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Table G-3: Contract Construction: Emplo;ment, by State 


Number of employees (in thousands) Percent 


A 


-4 
+7 
- 
+3 
+5 


AUN aA 


Connecticut ! 
Delaware 

District of Columbia * 
Florida 


+8 
+8 
+2 
=} 


mW WD A 


-j 


nAYwouds NOON > 
YVSOOw & WON N ry 


oUF wn 


Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


nAwowor oO 
NVYVONN 
wonvwon 
ok NAO 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Mississippi ~... 


1 4 1 5 
5 73 5 4 
9 .0 5 9 
8 i 5 9 
9 .0 7 l 


Nebraska 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


UAURN 
RK OOmMN 
AWoRoO 
—NDoOW 
NUR RD 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


orm w DO 
oOo ON 
Ro mK CO 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


oronuw 
ouUN he 
—SWN@®N YO 


we Are oO 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


NON & 


Source: State agencies in cooperation with the Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. | *Based on the 1942 Social Se- 
curity Board indnawie! Classification Code. See note at beginning of PartG. Includes a small number of empl oyees in mining. 
2 Not available. 3 Data revised from January 1958. Revised data not shown here are available upon request. Change of less 


than one-half of 1 percent. 








1959 


Number of employees (in thousands) 


” 
° 
2 

< 
c 
2 
a 
2 
3% 

= 
~ 
2 

& 
© 

“ 

& 
: 

2 
a 
Ee 

uw 
e 

= 
G 
c 
3 

VU 
G 
2 
6 

U 

© 

& 

2 
o 

Ke 


1 


Mich 
SNE COIR: “sontecces vos 


Miicasss 
Great Falls, Mont. 


py Be Yoees. 


it NcCuddccvasteddeuseesaes 


Metropolitan area 
geles-Long Beach, Calif.... 


MATER, Uiascaccetcesssdugsavseusdees 
GUNN Eo Oiccccccisaceccncsstences 
See footnotes at end of table G-3. 


Muskegon-Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
New Haven, Conn.?.......... seeeeeees 


Nashville 
New Britain, Conn.?....... 


New Bedford, Mass...... 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mina... 
SN MN cic pccanacannvaensus 


Memphis, Tenn....... 
IN es « snancasenvaviancnns 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... 


Little Rock-N. Little Rock, Ark... 
Nanchester, N. H...........00 


Los An 


Lewiston-Auburn, Maine. ............. 
Li 


Huntington-Ashland, W. Va 
Indianapolis, Ind...........+. 
MERSOR, Mi8S....00 cccceseees 
Jacksonville, Fla........ 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn.......... 
Lancaster, Pa............ 


Evansville, Ind.............. 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... 
Harrisburg, Pa............000 


ED. Cn dicncasavcccasesscesee 
NN GUEMiiacindy setidesessexdens 
RNG Mle Menwacccccsecesentbenstcnnsl 
Columbus, Ohio...... 

NN, QUEM vases cscs stcskececgsnesees 
NE CME Ricrscsesncane vets 

Des Moines, lIowa........... 

Detroit, Mich........ 

SN MEER ciacdcbuvcnvasses 

Grand Rapids, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill.......... 


Charleston, S. C.... 
Charleston, W. Va.. 
Charlotte, N. C..... 


SN, UII i 5c duvccocsnesscnudugnecsee 
Casper, Wy... ..ccccccccccccccsccccccccces 


Bridgeport, Conn.?...... os. secceeeeee 
SB Peers 


Baltimore, Md......... 

Baton Rouge, La...... 

Binghamton 

Birmingham, A 

SA: TER: scatenkaas spnctedsxeccenees 


Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa... 
RR Ms 2s cc cuauauavadsoeneasona 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y.... 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.............000+. 


I CII 156s ahinsipibceinnidesnenaneeys 
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Table G-4: Contract Construction: Employment in Selected Metropolitan Areas—Con. 


Number of employees (in thousands) Percent 
Metropolitan area —— 


7| 238.7) 225.4 | 250.7] 252. 
Of 29.21 32.3}. 35. 

6} 23.0) 24.5] 25. 
-0 9.5) 10.2] 11. 
2 

l 

4 


New York-Northeastern N. Jersey.. | 237.2] 193.4 | 203.8] 219.7] 228. 
Newark-Jersey wath N. aa 25-9) 26.8) 27.7) 2. 
Paterson, N J... 18.9| 19.7 
Perth Amboy, 7.7] 8.0 

0 
2 
3 


246. 3 | 242. 
Zak f Fd 
26.0 | 25. 
10.8} 10. 

34.3) 27.9] 34. 33.5 | 32. 


8 

9 

1 

N. J. 0 

Nassau-Suffolk Counties, N. Y.... 20.9} 24. oe 
119.5 | 106.9} 117. .0O | 116.2 | 114. 

9 

6 

0 

3 


New York, N. Y 104.5 | 108. 
Westchester County, N. Y 13.9} 14. 


HR AAWU Ww 
of wUR~AIO 


19.8; 19.7] 21. 20.0 | 20. 


Nortolk-Portsmouth, Va 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr. ! 

Peoria, Ill 
Philadelphia, Pa 


~ 


12. 

10. 
8. 
-) 

65.1 


16. 
36. 

2. 
13. 
14, 


14.2] 14.4] 15. 
11.7] 11.9} 12. 
10.8) 11.3] 11. .3| 114] 11. 
(7) | (2) ( (?) (?) 
77.8| 79.1 -3| 78.6 | 76 


24.3 [. 33. 
1.6 | 30. 


~~ OO 
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Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. 
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Sacramento, Calif 
Saginaw, Mich 

St. Louis, Mo 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif 
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Sioux Falls, S. D 

South Bend, Ind 

Spokane, Wash 
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Syracuse, N. Y 

Tacoma, Wash 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. >. 
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See footnotes at end of table G-3. 
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Table G-5: Contract Construction: Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Man-Hours 
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Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. t Revised. 1Not yet available. 





| Chart 15 
| Hours and Earnings in Contract Construction 
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Table G-6: Contract Construction: Hours and Gross Earnings of Construction Workers 
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Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘ Revised. 
(Note: Table G-7, Registered Apprentices in the Building Trades, is published ona semiannual basis as data become available.) 
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